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An Old 


| Relearned 


ey “When I heard our neighbor Frank 

‘ Thompson tell my son, Jimmy, never 

| to put all of his eggs in one basket, 
it started me thinking. 


“Here I was a young teacher with a 
growing family, little in the bank, 
and very little life insurance. 


“There wasn’t much I could do about 
my banking savings just now, but | 
could do something about my _ inade- 
quate life insurance coverage. 


“T took advantage of my membership in 
MSTA to obtain one of their group life 
insurance policies designed especially for 
teachers. The rates are amazingly low and 
the policy is underwritten by one of the 
country’s strongest insurance companies.” 


What’s your situation? Adequate life insur- 
ance is a protection which every thoughtful 
parent insists upon. It provides for the 
future with a certainty which savings 
alone cannot equal. 

Take advantage of your MSTA mem- 


bership and investigate this low-cost 
insurance plan today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your 
beneficiaries what you have saved. Life 
insurance pays them what you had 
hoped to save.” 


For further information 
mail this coupon today. 


Missouri State Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about MSTA’s 


| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Group Life Insurance Plan for members. ; 
| | 
{ ! 
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st THE COVER 
New Missouri River Bridge at Jefferson City which 
serves U.S. Routes 54 and 63. Its 3,093 feet cost 
ut $6,750,768 and is sufficiently high to accommodate 
ife river traffic. It also has been raised above high wate 
ad to assure year around use. The roadway is 28 feet 


wide between curbs. Sidewalks f feet ro ine hes wide 
have been built on either side. 
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Interesting 
Factual 
Timely 
Stories 


a“ f j 
You'll find : ’ 
these carefully 7 
graded books f . 
inspiring to 
your pupils. They are helpful in stim- 
ulating even the most apathetic reader. 
See your superintendent's examination 


copies. 
Becky Carr 


NEIGHBORS 

; AROUND THE 

WORLD TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 
Simple travel books 
about the peoples in 
distant lands in mod 
Sern times from a 


child's viewpoint. Ex- 





. citing, true to facts 
and informative. Illustrated in color. 


For grades, 5-7. 


Pe ra ; . $1.68 
Alpine Paths ....... : 1.68 
Forests and Fiords ..... -. 1.68 
Here's Carlos of Mexico ~» 248 
Temple Town to Tokyo ...... .. 1.68 
To London, To London .... oo 1 
Our Neighbors of the Pacific oe Oe 


PETER 
AND THE ROCKET SHIP 


by Hazel Corson 


Away we go in a new 
space-ship story. Peter is 
an accidental passenger 
when the rocket ship 
leaves the earth. His ad 





ventures and surprises are < | 
exciting and funny. While +3/ \ 
simple, easy and interest- e I } \ 


ing to read, it is scientifi- 
eally accurate. 


96 pages profusely illustrated in color 
ye are $1.60 


THE BUTTONS BOOKS 
By Edith McCall 


Stories for begin- 
ners, illustrated in 
color. The big, jolly 
Button family cares 
more for fun than 
style, so Bucky's 
life is full of excit- 
ing fun. 





Bucky Buttons at the 


eae ee Se Preprimer $1.28 
Bucky Buttons ..... Easy Primer 1.28 
Buttons and the Pet 

OS Saar reer Primer 1.32 


Buttons at the Farm ..ist Grade 1.40 


All books bound in lasting library 
bindings. 


Ask our representative, 
Wayne Moynihan, Iola, Kas., 
about these books or write 

for description 





PUBLISHERS 


1900 Narragansett 
Chicago 39, Illinois 

















CHEMISTS WANTED 
Guidance for students with a bent 

for chemistry is offered by “Frontiers- 

man of the Future,” published by the 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 


Inc. 

The industry is described, an apti- 
tude checklist is provided and a de- 
scription of jobs and the job situation 
is given. Write the Director of Educa- 
tion, MCA, 1625 Eye St. N.W., 
Washington 66, D. C. 

UNESCO POSTERS 

Sixteen posters depicting the work 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
are offered to schools in a set called 
“Knowledge Has No Frontiers.” 

The set costs $1 and _ shows 
UNESCO projects such as the Volun- 
tary International Assistance Program, 
through which organizations may pro- 
vide assistance to educational institut- 
tions in many parts of the world. 

The posters, composed of large pho- 
tographs and captions, may be pur- 
chased from UNESCO Publications 
Center, 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

ON THE ROAD 

Ford Motor Company has published 
“Freedom of the Road,” a collection 
of 46 essays on highways, traffic and 
drivers. Wonderful typography and 
illustrations are calculated to draw any 
reader into its pages, and highschool 
students would be no exception. 

Jernard DeVoto writes an introduc- 
tion expressing the  publication’s 
theme: the value of building more and 
better roads. Copies might be obtained 
from local Ford dealers. 
READING RANGE 

“A ninth grade class with a range in 
reading ability from third grade to 
college is neither unusual nor unfor- 
tunate,”’ says a publication of the Bos- 
ton University School of Education. 

Four bulletins designed to help 
teachers adjust their instruction to 
these individual differences in Eng- 
lish have been reprinted as chapters 
in the present issue of the Universi- 
ty’s Journal of Education. They are: 
reading skills, uses of reading, writing 
skills and listening. The final chapter 
concerns opportunities for enterprise 
in the teaching of English. 

The 68-page bulletin costs $1.00 
from Boston University, School of 
Education, 332 Bay State Road, Bos- 
ton 15, Massachusetts. 


CHILD AND SOCIETY 


Social studies try to provide chil 
dren with more effective ways oi 
meeting changing conditions in an 
unpredictable world. A new 
tion for Childhood Education Interna 
tional bulletin, “Social Studies for 
Children,” contains the work of three 
authors offering perspective and guid 


Ass« Cla 


ance to teachers of social studies 

Miss Agnes Snyder, of Adelphi Col 
lege, Garden City, N. Y., discusses 
social studies in the elementary curri 
ulum; Miss Lucile Lindberg, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y., analyz 
social studies in the context of socia 
living; and John E. McGill, Univer 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, outlines the 
organization of social studies accord 
ing to its scope and content. 

This 40-page booklet costs $.75 at 
ACEI, 1200 15th St., N.W., Suite 300, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


AIR BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The National Aviation Education 
Council has just published a bibliog 
raphy of air-education 
for children from pre-school to high 
school. 

The bibliography lists over 200 
books. It is divided into five sections, 
the first two classifying books accord- 
ing to subject heading and grade levels 
and the last three listing film strips, 
phonograph records and free ma 
terials for classroom use. 

Educators may obtain free singl 
copies if the request is on school sta 
tionery. 

The 27-page bibliography may be 
obtained from Dr. Evan Evans, Ex- 
ecutive Director, National Aviation 
Education Council, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


RUBBER FACTS 

“From the milk of the rubber tree 
flows a way of life,” says a promo 
tion booklet produced by the Natural 
Rubber Bureau. The little 15-page 
booklet, “Natural Rubber,” goes on to 
describe the useful properties of the 
stretchy sap, its production and its 
historical background. 

Figures on the consumption and dis- 
tribution of rubber correlates it with 
high standards of living. Up to six 
copies of the booklet are available 
free for classes. Write Natural Rubber 
Bureau, 1631 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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Reading Conference 
July 9-10 at M.U. 


Che College of Education of the 
University of Missouri will sponsor 
its first annual Reading Conference 
July 9-10, 1956. 

Headlining the first day's meetings 
will be Dr. John DeBoer, Professor 
of Education at the University of IIli- 
nois. Dr. DeBoer is well-known in 
the area of the language arts, having 
served as President of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the 
professional organization of language 
arts teachers. 

He is also a member of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English which is responsible for “The 
English Language Arts” and “Lan- 
guage Arts for Today’s Children.” 
Since 1952 he has served as editor of 
Elementary English. 

Dr. DeBoer will address the confer- 
ence in the morning and again in the 
afternoon. His topics will deal with 
developmental reading in the language 
arts program. 

The second day of the conference 
will feature Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot, 
the well-known speaker and writer in 
the field of children’s literature. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot is author of “Children and 
300ks,” a professional text in chil- 
dren's literature. 

She is also the compiler of three an- 
thologies of selections for children— 
“Time for Poetry,” “Time for Fairy 
Tales,” and “Time for True Tales.” 
For some time she has served as edi- 
tor of “Books for Children,” the sec- 
tion of current book reviews in Ele- 
mentary English. As would be ex- 
pected Mrs. Arbuthnot will deal with 
the teaching of prose and poetry in 
her two talks. 

Monday evening, July 9, Dr. Robert 
Gilchrist, Superintendent of Schools 
at University City, will address the 
conference dinner. Dr. Gilchrist, be- 
fore coming to Missouri in the fall of 
1955, served as Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. Dr. Gilchrist is now serving as 
President of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Each of the conference talks will be 
followed by discussion groups which 
will give everyone an opportunity to 
participate in follow-up discussions on 
the themes of the main talks. These 
groups will be led by staff members 
of the University as well as by teach- 
ers and supervisors within the state. 

All of the meetings, including the 
conference dinner, will be held in the 
Memorial Union Building 
at Columbia. No fees or charges will be 
attached to attending the conference 
meetings. All who are interested in 
reading and literature are cordially 
invited to attend and participate in 
the conference sessions. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 





Although aluminum is our most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 





... again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 


smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form ...ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 


Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is r 
duced to a white powde =f - aluminum 


oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 


On... 





Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found .. . 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 


most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 


a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


=. 
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Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No 


24. 








New . Complete 
Authoritative 


The Missourt Citizen 
By Dr. ROBERT F. KARSCH 


Missouri law requires that pupils 
be taught state history, institutions, 
and constitutions in the 8th grade, 
but 

Teachers Had No Source Material. 


NOW IT IS AVAILABLE! 
Dr. Karsch of the University of 
Missouri has written a new and ex- 
citing book called The Missouri 
Citizen which completely covers the 
subject and provides all the teach- 
able material any teacher could 
want. 

Part | 

Part | 

Part | 
More than 300 pages, durably bound 
in cloth over strong boards, good 
quality paper, attractively printed 
and bound— COMPETITIVELY 
PRICED — The Missouri Citizen 
will be delivered on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1956. 


The Missouri Story 
Missouri Institutions 


f. 
Il. Our Constitutions 


your tentative order now to 
number of copies for our 


Send us 
guide,us in 
first printing. 


State Publishing Company, Inc. 


7283 Natural Bridge Road 
St. Louis 21, Missouri 











For that hard-to-locate source ma- 
terial on Our Home State as out- 
lined in the Curriculum Guide, try 


GEOGRAPHY 
MISSOURI 


TIMELY: Dr. Saveland’s Geog- 
raphy of Missouri, is completely up 
to date in theme, tempo and style 
of writing. 


READABLE: This book was test- 
ed, revised and perfected in one of 
our large school systems. The 
Lorge formula was used to deter- 
mine the readability index. It is 
done in exciting story form and 
features typical Missouri families. 


ACCURATE: It is accurate in 
every detail. Pilot classes and ex- 
pert teachers have gone over the 
text, tables and illustrations and 
approved them. 


Printed in 14 pt. type, illustrated, 
cloth bound, price $1.75 net. 


State Publishing Company, Inc. 


7283 Natural Bridge Road 
St. Louis 21, Missouri 























by Dr. Ward E. Ankrum, Director, Audio-Visual Library, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


During my student days at Wa- 
bash College, I was asked by my 
Art 
illustrated review ol 
Citadel of the 
summarized 
\n- 


Hiram Bingham in 


professor in \ppreciation to 
present an 
Machu Picchu, 
Incas. This volume 
the discovery of the deserted 
dean city by 
igit and subsequent explorations 
National 
Yale 


Machu Picchu is the subject of a 


by the Geographic 


Society and University. 
new motion picture, Lost City in 
the Andes (Simmel-Meservey, color, 
which includes 


the 


12-’%, minutes), 


scenes of Cuzco, Urubamba 
River, 
agricultural terraces built by the 


thei 


with its many miles of 


Incas and used today by 
descendants, the “Temple of the 
Three Windows,” the huge stone 
sundial, examples of superb Incan 
masonry and many other facets of 


the lost city. Grade school students 


as well as adults will find it 
fascinating. 
Herds West (Avalon Daggett 


black-and- 
inform- 


Productions, color and 


white, 12 minutes) is an 
ative motion picture which will 
appeal to students from Missouri 
cities, towns and farms. The film 
traces the cycle of beet production 
West 


farms 


beef-cow herds in the 
through Middle Western 


and stockyards to the meat packer. 


from 


Branding, feeding, marketing, and 

cattle spraying are shown. 
instructors 

Shakespeare 


Films, 


and drama 
William 
Britannica 


English 
will find 
(Encyclopaedia 
color and black-and-white, 25 
minutes) an interesting film which 


back- 


ground materials for study of the 


provides atmosphere and 


great playwright. Photographed in 


Stratford-on-Avon and presented 


by professional British actors, the 
motion little- 


picture portrays 


known facts of his life. 


Holy Land: Background for 
History and Religion (Coronet 
Instructional Films, color and 


black-and-white, 10 minutes) and 
The Reformation 


and black-and-white, 13% 


(Coronet, color 
minutes 
will appeal to school and church 
groups. The importance of the 
Holy Land to Christians, Jews and 
Mohammedans is stressed in this 
motion picture, which conveys the 
antiquity of Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Bethlehem 
cities. The impartial treatment of 


and other significant 


religious diiferences in The Ref- 


ormation will provide valuable 
presentations, r¢ 
The Pre 


and 


materials for 
disc ussions. 


Reformation 


views and 
Reformation, 
Counter-Reformation movements 
are portrayed through references 
to outstanding men and the in- 
fluence of each is shown through a 


series of maps 


Gateway to Health (National 
Apple Institute, color, 20 minutes 
—available on free-loan basis from 
the Visual Education Department. 
Adult Extension 


Service, 23 


Education and 


Jesse Hall, University 


of Missouri, Columbia) demon 


strates prope dental care and 


shows the penalties of dental 
neglect. The relationships of daily 
brushings, diet and general health 
mouth and 


\ short 


to teeth, gums are 


clearly shown. scene of a 


fluoroscope of the jaw, throat and 
esophagus of a person eating 4 
delicious apple is exceptionally 
The 


dentist of forty years’ experience 


good. commentary of a 


is helpful as he illustrates lite 


long benefits of dental corrections 
made during childhood and youth 
children will find 


Parents and 


Gateway to Health an interesting 


motion picture on a vital subject. 
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School Officials 
Plan Conference 
officials 

will 


from Missouri and 
the cooperative 
accounting for 
systems, as 
Office of Edu- 
the Robi- 


School 
Kansas discuss 
project on financial 
local and_ state 
sponsored by the U. S. 
cation, at a 
doux Hotel in St. Joseph, April 12-14. 

This project, which is expected to 
be put into effect soon, is of great im- 
portance to school districts in Missou- 
ri and Kansas. Other topics at the 
Missouri Association of School Busi- 
Officials sponsored conference 
will be social security, federal aid to 
schools, future legislation, the Missou- 
ri Foundation program, school budget- 
schedules and 


school 


conference at 


ness 


ing and teachers’ salary 
building finances. 

In addition to the professional pro- 
gram, a events for offi 
cials’ wives, including luncheon, trips 
to historical in St. Joseph and 
receptions, is being planned. 

Registration will start Thursday af 
ternoon at 4 p.m., followed by a recep- 
tion for the President of the National 
\ssociation of School Offi- 
cials and a grand opening of the ex- 
hibits. Friday evening’s dinner will 
feature Tom Collins, a_ nationally- 
known humorous after-dinner speaker. 
Saturday’s luncheon will be addressed 
by Marion E. Gibbins, principal of 
Central High School in St. Joseph, 
whose topic will be “A Pseudo-scien- 
tific Analysis of Humor.” 

Other personnel 
Lewis Brotherson, business manager 
in Kansas City, Kan.; Hewert G. 
Gray, director of records and accounts 
in Kansas City, Kan.; Gordon R. Ren- 
frow, director of field service, MSTA; 
Dr. Marvin Shamberger, director of 
research, MSTA; Dillard A. Mallory, 
superintendent of schools, Buffalo, 
Mo.; George D. Heltzell, superinten- 


schedule of 


spots 


Business 


program include 


dent of schools, Clinton, Mo.; Dr. 
Bernard Voges, Missouri State De- 
partment of Education; V. Harry 


Rhodes, commissioner of buildings, St. 


Louis Board of Education; Joe Hern- 
don, superintendent of schools, Ray- 
town, Mo.; and Dr. R. L. Terry, 


superintendent of schools, Montgom- 
ery City, Mo. 

Reservations should be 
writing directly to Hotel Robidoux, 
St. Joseph. For further information 
on the conference write Geerge Muel- 
ler, Comptroller, School District, 9th 
and Locust, Kansas City, Mo 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
TO MEET 
Che American 


Librarians will meet in 
Florida, June 17-23, during 


made by 


Association of School 
Miami Beach, 
the 75th 


annual Conference of the American 
Library Association 
Headquarters for the Conference 


will be the Fountainbleau Hotel. Res- 


ervations may be made through the 
American Library Association Hous- 
ing Bureau, P. O. Box 1511, Miami 


3each, Florida. 
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Childien LOVE COLOR 





WHY NOT GIVE THEM COLOR IN THE 
SCHOOL ROOM FURNITURE? 


Heywood-W aketields’ new Hey-Woodite furniture gives solid plastic 
tops, chair seats and backs in artistically contrasted, beautiful clear ce 
You can have color combinations of natural wood, cocoa, light greet 
yellow, red, blue-grey, tangerine and light blue in fascinating harmoni 
The chrome-tinished framework of the furniture makes it easy to handl 


comfortable and long lasting 


Write to us for further information or have our representative call on you. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Superior School Supply Company 


1508 MAIN STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 
SAINT LOUIS 5 


1956 SUMMER SCHOOL 





First JUNE 18] Three hundred undergraduate and 
. graduate courses in Liberal Arts sub- 
Session JULY 20 jects, Business and Public Administra- 
tion, Education, Engineering, Music, 
Second JULY 23 Physical Education, and Social Work. 
Certification requirements for teac!-ers 
Session AUGUST 24 
1) Elementary Methods and 
JUNE 18 Curriculum 
2) Science Education 
JULY 20] 3) Art Education, Elementary and 
WORKSHOPS Secondary 
JUNE 18] 4) Economic Education 
JULY 6] 5) Audio-Visual Education 





DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


For complete information request 
a Summer School Bulletin 
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LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Summit, New Jersey ¢ Palo Alto, Calif. ¢ Dallas, 


ANNOUNCING 
A NEW First and Second Grade Arithmetic Program 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


GRADES 1 and 2 


Schmidt * Williams * McSwain 


Outstanding Features: 


@ Step-by-step teaching plan 

@ Tested and developed in the classroom 
@ Each lesson is clearly defined 

for @ Provisions for independent activity 


@ Complete helpful teachers’ editions 


River Forest, Illinois 


Texas ¢ Atlanta, Ga. 








: _. a 





Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore., July 1-6. 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s 
spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


Travel via Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s only stainless steel 
Scenic Dome Streamliner. 
Take Tut 
and reach Vancouver refreshed and 
exhilarated. 

Your choice of coach, tourist or first 


CANADIAN across Canada 


class. All seats are reserved and you 


can dine in a Deluxe Dining Room Car 
or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop. 

THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. For details 
contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U.S. or 
Canada. 











State Colleges Plan 
Health Workshops 


Three health 
on “For Better 


education workshops 
Health of Children in 


School Communities” and a _ confer- 
ence on “Communicable Diseases’ 
will be held in Missouri State Col- 
leges next June. Workshops will be 
at Southeast, Northwest and Central 
Missouri State Colleges and the con 
ference will be at Southwest Missouri 


State 
Dates for the events are: 
Northwest, June 


21-23; and 


Southeast, 
18-20 


Central, 


June 5-7; 
Southwest, 
June 25-27 
At Central 
tional 
hours will be 
July 13. The course will be 
in lieu of 13 Health Education for the 
BS in Education Registration 


fee and room and board will total $62 


June 


Missouri State an addi 


three credit 


June 25 to 


offering 
held from 


program 
accept d 


degree. 


Teams attending the events com- 
posed ol teachers, medical workers 
and administrators representing indi 
vidual communities would help back 


home application. 

Campus coordinators will be L. H 
Strunk, Southeast; Dr. William I 
Taylor, Southwest; Everett Brown, 
Northwest; and Dr. LeRoy A. Har- 
per, Central. For additional informa- 
tion write to the coordinator of the 
workshop in which you are interested 
State Coordinator is Freda K. Parks 
Pediatric Nursing Consultant, Di 
sion of Health, Jefferson City. 


Music Workshops 
at M. U. 


Two Jun 


workshops in Musi 


Education are planned by the Univer- 


sity of Missouri. The first, in Higl 
School Vocal Music, scheduled for 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
June 13, 14, and 15, will feature Dr 


Teachers College 
Wilson is 


conductor 


Harry R. Wilson of 
Columbia 
known as 


University. Dr 
widely choral 
and clinician, and his compositions an 


arrangements are extensively used 


The second workshop will have t 
do with Music for the Elementary 
Classroom ‘Teacher, and will follow 


the general plan of similar workshops 
which were instituted by the Univer 
sity in the summer of 1950 and held 
also in the summers of 1951 and 1952 
This year’s workshop will be held fot 
the week of June 18-22. It will be 
conducted by members of the Summer 
staff of the University, witl 
an important part being taken by Miss 
Dorothy I. Smith, Special Teacher ot 
Elementary School Music in Stepher 


Session 


Foster School, Dallas, Texas. Miss 
Smith has had wide experience as 
lecturer and consultant in her field at 


a number of universities and special 
workshops 

Inquiries concerning either of these 
workshops should be addressed to 
Paul W. Mathews, 209 Lathrop Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 
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Owe Goa 


The primary objective of the 


Missourt State Teachers Associ- 
ation is to provide a cooperative 
means by which the teachers of 
the state can work effectively for 
continuous improvement in the 
professional status of teachers and 
in the scope and quality of publre 


education. 


1. Some of the objectives pertain 
directly to teachers 


a) Full professional status for 
teaching neither can be bought at 
a price nor received as a gift. It 
is an attitude developed in the 
minds of people, and this attitude 
can be built only by competent 
service. Thus, each teacher must 
be trained at a professional level, 
must recognize the necessity fo 
continuous professional growth, 
and the service he renders must be 
such as to inspire proper recogni- 
tion. 

b) The profession itself and the 
institutions which educate teachers 
should insist upon careful screen 
ing, guidance, and training of 
prospective teachers. 

c) Certification standards should 
he determined through the State 
Board of Education, with effective 
liaison with the profession itself 
and with the institutions which 
educate teachers. All certificated 
persons should be required to have 
at least a baccalaureate degree (in- 
cluding proper courses in terms of 
certification requirements) from a 
college or university accredited 
for general education and for the 
education of teachers. 

d) Teachers’ salaries should be 
such as to give full recognition to 
the nature and importance of the 
work of teaching and should be 
commensurate with the com- 
other 


pensation of professions 


requiring comparable education. 
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e) Teachers should have both 
economic and professional stability 
through reasonable employment 


security, sick leave, group in 
surance, credit unions, and ade 
quate provisions for retirement. 

f) Appropriate provisions fon 
leaves of absence for professional 
improvement and other justifiable 
reasons should be available to 
teachers. 

g) Membership and __ partici 
pation in democratically operated 
local, state, and ‘national education 
associations should be both a 
privilege and responsibility of 
every teacher. 

h) Every member of the pro 
fession should take great pride in 
strict observance of our profession 


al code of ethics. 


2. Other objectives relate to the 
organization and administra- 
tion of the public schools 

a) All programs of public edu 
cation, state and local, should be 
administered through regularly 
constituted educational authorities. 

b) School 


should be of such size to provide 


Administrative units 
for— 
1) proper pupil-teacher ratio 
2) effective administration and 
supervision 
3) efficient financial operation 
1) the scope and quality of edu- 
cational programs needed: pre- 
school, elementary, secondary, 
vocational, adult and _ special 
programs for handicapped and 
gifted children 
c) The teacher load, including 
extra-teaching duties, should be 
distributed equitably among 
teachers and should be conducive 
to an efficient teaching-learning 
situation. 
d) An adequate system of pub 
licly supported higher education 
should be maintained, including 


A Statement of the Objectives 
of the Missouri State Teachers 
\ssociation Developed by the 


Policy and Plans Committee 


ample provision for the education 
of teachers at and beyond th 
baccalaureate degree level. 


e) The 


close cooperation between 


schools should help 
lostel 
the schools and other — social 
agencies. 

f) Schools should make trequent 
use of legitimate means for in 
terpreting the school—its ob 
jectives, plan of operation, and 


needs—to the peopl 


3. Certain objectives concern the 
financial structure for public 
education 
a) The 


public education should be dete 


nature and scope ol 


mined cooperatively by the people 

b) Adequate financial support 
for the public schools should bi 
available at all times from. stat 
and local sources and from federal 
funds distributed and used accord 
ing to policies determined within 
the state. 

c) School buildings, sites, and 
equipment should functionally be 
adequate and should provide fon 
comlort, convenience, sanitation 
and safety. 

d) School 


structional materials of up-to-date 


supplies and = in 


nature should be provided, in 
amp!e quantity and quality, for 


all schools. 


4. Still other objectives have to 
do with methodology and pro- 
grams of study 

a) The curriculum for each 
school should be of such scope as 
to meet the current needs of pupils 
and their future needs insofar as 
these can be anticipated, 

b) The curriculum should be 
built not only upon the individual 
needs of pupils but also upon the 
needs of society. 


c) The methodology employed 


(See Our Goals Page 16) 





Employment of a full-time secre- 
tary, publishing of School and 
Community, constructing a head- 
quarters building, providing for 
a delegate assembly and intensi- 
fied legislative efforts are major 
points told in this the third of 


three Centennial articles on the 


Missouri State Teachers Association 


The first school consolidation 


law was passed in 1901, less than 
three months after the Association 
recommended — such _ legislation. 
l'ransportation was authorized in 
districts in 1911, a proposal that 
the Association had submitted. A 
1913 consolidation law strength- 
ened the earlier one, but the is- 
sue still was not settled, as we will 

e later. 

Since 1869 the Association has 
sought adequate authority, suff- 
cient remuneration and necessary 
qualifications for county superin- 
tendents of schools. The big hur- 
dle was passed in 1909 with the 
passage of a bill providing for the 
office of county superintendent of 
schools in every county of the 
state. Other legislation regarding 


county schools has been passed 





PROFESSIONAL 
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since then in an effort to main- 


tain rural education on a par with 
urban schooling. 

Today, the legislative committee 
is responsible for the drafting and 
presentation of educational meas 
ures instituted by the Association. 
rhe committee dates back to 1910, 
and it met immediate success, get- 
ting two laws passed in 1911. One 
changed the principal apportion- 
ment basis from the number of 
children of school age enumerated 
to a combination of the number of 
teachers employed and the total 
days of school attendance; the 
other extended the application of 
a 1909 law providing special finan 
cial aid to weak rural districts. 

In 1912 the Association was suc- 
cessful in getting on the general 
election ballot an amendment for 


Elected in 1917 T. C. Gecks, St. Louis, 
was the first woman president of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 
No state convention was held in 1918 
because of the influenza epidemic and 
it was not until 1919 that she presided 
over the state meeting. 


a special state tax for educational 
purposes. Known as the mill-tax 
amendment, it would have taxed 
ten cents on each hundred dollars 


valuation of taxable property in 





The Missouri State Teachers Association building in Columbia, Mo., was the first building in the world to be erected by 
teachers to house a headquarters staff. Built at a cost of $50,485.90 it was dedicated February 4, 1928. The lot costing 
$7,500 on which the building stands was given the Association by the Columbia Chamber of Commerce. 
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William P. Evans was in 1915 ap- 
pointed as the first full-time secretary 
of the MSTA. He had just completed 
a term as state superintendent of 
schools. 


the state. It failed to get sufhcient 
voter support. 

The Association showed a deep 
interest in the management, ofter- 
ings and financial support of high- 
school teacher-training institutions 
after their establishment in 1913 
by the General Assembly. 

\ new and exciting pace was 
given to Association affairs in 
igi, when a full-time secretary 
was employed by the Association. 

For the first time the organiza- 
tion would have an officer devot- 
ing his full time only to Associa- 
tion affairs (if we exclude the As- 
sociation agents of the 1850's), and 
not school chores as well. In addi- 
tion, continuity would now be 
provided and the Executive Com- 
mittee would have someone to 
carry out its directives. 

\ constitutional amendment had 
been adopted at the annual meet- 
ing the previous November pro- 
viding the secretary should devote 
his entire time to the duties of his 
office, including the management 
of the Reading Circle business. 

That the last 41 years has been 
a period of outstanding growth 
is evidenced by various figures. The 
net worth of the Association in 
May, 1915, was set at $6,148.01. 
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Today it is $378,847.74. Total 


membership at the November, 
1914, meeting was 6,271 compared 
to 29,700, the latest available figure. 

William P. Evans was the first 
of four full-time secretaries to have 
filled the post to the present time. 
His term of office was brief—seven 
months from January 1, 1915, to 
July 31, 1915. 

Ewell M. Carter took over the 
post August 1, 1915, and continued 
until his death December 27, 1937. 
Everett E. Keith, the present secre- 
tary, took over July 1, 1941, from 
Thomas J. Walker, who served 
after Carter. 

Evans established the central 
office at Jefferson City as he was 
finishing a term as state superin- 
tendent of schools, but Carte 
moved the headquarters to Colum- 
bia the day he took over, and it 
has been there ever since. 

For the first two years or so, 
the office space was provided gratis 
by the 


rhereafter, until completion late 


University of Missouri. 
in 1927 of the headquarters build 
ing which the Association now o¢ 
cupies at 407 South Sixth Street, 
the secretary and his staff occu 
pied rented quarters. 

To aid him in his day-to-day 
tasks, the secretary has a staff that 
totals 14 persons, but that varies 
from 14 to nearly 20. 

Walker served as editor of School 
and Community from March 1, 
1920, through June go, 1942, in- 
cluding his time as secretary. 


State Board of Education 

In 1914, the Association began 
to criticize the state’s general plan 
for the 


supervision of public 


schools. A year later the Associ- 
ation resolved that it favored a 
continuous, long-term, non 
partisan, appointive state board of 
education, vested with general 
control of all the public school 
work of the state and with power 
to appoint an executive secretary 


who should be the state supe 


intendent of schools. This outline 


was generally put into effect by 
the state in 1946, thirty years later, 
when the 1945 constitution went 
into effect. 


It was in 1916 that the MSTA 
first began to worry about the 
financial threat to the state’s pub 
lic schoo!s. But, its first real pro 
nouncement came in 1919, when it 
set tentative minimum salaries {on 
teachers with specified amounts of 
preparation and declared the As 
sociation would regard as_ pro 
fessional those teachers who made 
contracts for the next school 
year at salaries not lower than 
the minimum amounts specified 
It stated that additional revenue 
was needed as it commended some 
state officials and scolded others 
for their educational support. 

Since those decrees the Associ 
ation has sought to increase th 
amount of funds for the use of 
public schools and improve teacher 
salaries and benefits. 

Mathilde C. 


1917, was the first woman presi 


Gecks, elected in 


dent presiding over the 1919 
meeting. 

\ further step in streamlining 
the Association was taken in 1919 
with the revision of the constitu 


tion. 


Delegate Assembly 

One provision provided for an 
assembly of delegates who were 
representatives of community as 
sociations. There was to be at 
least one CTA in each county 
with one delegate to be seated for 
every 25 members or major frac 
tion thereof. This pattern has been 
adopted by other states. 

I'wo types of membership wer 
provided, active and associate. The 
former took in teachers actively en 
gaged in educational work, in 
cluding those in supervisory and 
administrative positions. Associ 
ate members have the same rights 
and privileges as active members 
except the right to vote and hold 
ofhce and the privilege of acquit 
ing life membership. 

The membership fee was in 
creased to two dollars and the lift 
fee to twenty. The latter was raised 
to $40 in 1930. Thirty-five per 
cent of the annual fee was desig 
nated to subsidiary organizations 

£5 per cent to district associ 


ations and 10 per cent to com 





munity associations, which were 
given the right of the initiative 
and referendum. 


Magazine Started in 1920 


In July, 1920, was published the 
first issue of School and Com- 
munity, which was for the first 
time to give the Association a 
dependable self-owned organ for 
dissemination of the news of As- 
sociation activities and beliefs as 
well as an outlet for teachers’ 
writings on professional subjects. 
The magazine has had but two 
editors, the aforementioned Sec- 
retary Walker and Dr. _ Inks 
Franklin, who served as associate 
editor from 1938 to 1942 when he 
became editor. 

The first journal was the Mis- 
sourt Journal of Education, pub- 
lished only once, in July, 1858. 
For financial reasons, the Missouri 
Educator was adopted as the of- 
ficial organ. A five-man associate 
editor staff of Association mem- 
bers was named to assist the editor, 
T. J. Henderson of Jefferson City. 
Other predecessors of School ¢ 
Community were the Missouri 
School Journal and the Bulletin 
Missouri Teachers Association. 

1gig also saw the Association 
centering its legislative efforts on a 
county-unit proposal. A law was 
passed in 1921, but the law was 
turned down by a state referendum 
in 1922 before it could go into 
effect. 

During the ten 


years before 


1925, the Association had _ been 
instrumental in seeking a new 
state constitution. Some sources 


give it credit for heading the move- 
ment. Its efforts proved in vain, 
however, when the voters rejected 
the proposed constitution in 1925. 


Pass 1931 School Law 


An all-inclusive school law was 
passed in 1931. Among other 
things it tried to do was to en- 
courage the creation of enlarged 
districts and to increase 
It proved to be too 


school 
state aid. 
ambitious in some 
its financial obligations were not 
met fully until the 1942-43 year. 


aspects and 


10 


In addition, it cut down on in- 
centives to consolidation while at 
the same time trying to encourage 
it. It did place a high school edu- 
cation within the reach of every 
Missouri boy and girl. The law was 
based on a 1929 survey report of 
Missouri schools, a survey in which 
the Association had helped. 

A committee appointed in 1936 
to investigate the possibilities of 
credit unions and to report on 
the feasibility and advisability of 
encouraging or 
them 


the Association 
undertaking to 
reported favorably. It was neces- 
sary for the Association to extend 
financial assistance to only one, 


sponsor 


however, and that loan has been 
repaid. Missouri teachers are op- 
erating 17 credit unions. 


Revise ’31 School Law 

The first major change in the 
1931 school law was enacted in 
1943 when the Legislature passed 
a Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation sponsored proposal revising 
the second level apportionment 
formula and setting up a_ third 
level for the apportionment of 
any remaining money in the state 
school fund. It was this revision 
that paved the way for the ex- 
pansion of the school fund from 
$17,000,000 in 1942 to over $45,- 
000,000 IN 1954-55y 

Teacher status was strengthened 
by passage of the continuing con- 
tract law that provides for the 
automatic re-employment of a 
teacher unless notified to the con- 
trary by April 15 by a board of 
education. | 

It was in this session of the 
Legislature that teacher _retire- 
ment plans for St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph were enacted. 

The year 1954 saw a revision of 
the State Constitution. Legislative 
proposals considered necessary and 
desirable as a means of effecting 
the changes required by the new 
constitution were prepared by the 
Association and enacted into law 
in a modified form. Earlier, while 
the constitution was being drafted, 
the Association printed booklets 
on suggested measures, conferred 


frequently with delegates, supplied 
response to re. 
before com. 


information in 
quests, appeared 
mittees, and offered suggestions 
when it seemed feasible. Most As. 
sociation ideas were adopted in 
at least modified form. 

The Association climaxed an- 
other victory in 1943 and 1945 
when retirement legislation was 
passed for the entire state. 

A public school teachers and 
clerical em- 
ployes’ retirement 
fund had been authorized in 189; 
in cities of over 300,000 population, 


administrative and 
pension and 


but this, of course, was aimed sole. 
ly at St. Louis. That city never 


; did take advantage of the law, 


however, and it was repealed to 
make way for the recent legislation. 

The way was not cleared for 
state-wide retirement legislation 
until 1936. That year an initiative 
constitutional amendment was ap- 
proved. 

A big step 
financing was 


forward in_ state 
school taken in 
1948 when the Association spon- 
sored a bill for a $5,000,000 ad- 
ditional appropriation above the 
one-third of state revenue custom- 
arily given. The Legislature com- 
promised on half that amount. In 
1953, the Governor vetoed a similar 
9% million dollar appropriation. 
The Association made an attempt 
to get a Supreme Court ruling on 
the legality of the Governor's 
action, but the Court side-stepped 
the issue, giving no real answer. 
Another education 


measure passed in 1948 was a new 


important 


school district reorganization bill 
which supplanted the 1931 plan 
for consolidation. An important 
feature was that complete re- 
organization proposals were to be 
submitted to voters in each county 
during the year 1949. Since its pas- 
sage, the law has aided in the 
reduction of school districts from 
more than 8,000 to fewer than 
{,000. 

In the last decade or so the As- 
sociation has made available to 
members many benefits in the in- 
surance field at reduced rates. 


(See Centennial Feature Page 47) 
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CTA No. 1 Scores Snaunanco First 


In January the Cape Girardeau 
community teachers association be- 
came the first chapter to start 
MSTA Income Protection insur- 
ance with more than 70 per cent 
of its members participating. 

This high percentage was due 
in large part to the thorough way 
in which the plan was explained 
to the teachers by MSTA represen- 
tatives, Forrest Jones and Jim 
Woodruff, who had spent the 
preceding four days in conferences 
with teachers. Credit must also go 
to Superintendent L. J. Schultz 
and the Board of Education for 
making premium payments pain- 
less by the salary deduction 
method. 

This is not the only Cape Gi- 
rardeau first, for back in 1919 a 
group of teachers there held their 
first official meeting as a com- 
munity teachers association and be- 
came the first such group in Mis- 
souri. Nine of the original mem- 
bers are still associated with the 
public school system in Cape Gi- 
rardeau, and one of them, Mrs. 
Lois McKinnis, in preparation for 
the celebration of the 100th Anni- 
versary Of MSTA and the 150th 
Anniversary of Cape Girardeau, is 
writing a history of the first Mis- 
souri CTA. 

1956 may prove to be an out 
standing year in this history, for 
in addition to the other activities, 
the CTA entertained NEA Presi- 
dent John Lester Buford at its an- 
nual dinner. The Board of Educa- 
tion, PTA presidents and their hus- 
bands and wives were guests at the 
dinner. This year representatives 
of businesses and industries who 
have been hosts to teachers on Bus- 
iness-Education days were also in- 
vited. 

Dr. Buford spoke at the Cape 
Girardeau highschool auditorium 
for a CTA open meeting. Let- 
ters of invitation to this _pro- 
gram were sent to superin- 
tendents and schools in South- 
east Missouri as well as_ local 
patrons, Service Club and Wo- 
men’s Organizations. 

For over ten years Cape Gi- 
rardeau public school teachers have 
had 100 per cent membership in 
the NEA and under the leader- 
ship of District NEA Member- 
ship Chairman, Miss Mildred Vo- 
gelsang, 11 teachers became life 
members during February making 
a total of 14 life members. 
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Charter members of the first community teachers association in Missouri are Cape 
Girardeau teachers: (standing left to right) Miss Edna Haman, Miss Helen 
Mueller, Miss Lucille McLain, Mrs. Lois McKinnis, Miss Myrtle Seabaugh; 
(seated left to right) Miss Virginia Willer, Miss Nellie Krueger, Miss Alma 
Schrader and Miss Clara Krueger. 





On the insurance committee of the Cape Girardeau CTA are: (standing left to 
right) Miss Kathryn Stein, Carl W. Summers, Hal B. Lehman, Miss Lucille 
Adams, Miss Margaret Reed; (seated left to right) Robert Brooks, chairman, 
Mrs. Lyda Gibbs, Mrs. Jessie Wescoat, president of the CTA, and L. J. Shultz, 
superintendent. 





On the executive committee of the CTA are: (seated left to right) Norman 
Schwab, vice-president, Robert Renfro, Fred Withrow, treasurer, Norman Wen- 
sky; (seated left to right) Mrs. Dale Williams, secretary, Miss Reba Givans, 
reporter, Mrs. Jessie Wescoat, president, and Miss Sue Taylor. 





Cape Girardeau life members of the NEA are: (standing left to right) Mrs. 
Carona Harper, Norman Schwab, Glen O’Connell, Ray Miller, jr., Fred With- 
row, Miss Grace Williams; (seated left to right) Mrs. Mary E. Smith, Miss 
Nellie Krueger, Miss Alene Sadler, Miss Clara Krueger and Mrs. Gladys Kelly. 
Mrs. Gladys Dye, Ralph Ford and Paul Jenkins are not shown. 








TITLES AND CERTIFICATION STATUS 
a 


of GUIDANCE WORKERS in MISSOURI 


public 


many years the 


OR 
schools of Missouri have been 


working to provide guidance serv- 


ices for their students. The 


in- 


creased employment of qualified 


TABLE 1 


Titles of School Guidance Workers 


in Missouri 


Title Number 
Counselor, HS ........ 96 
Superintendent, CW 54 
Teacher-Counselor, HS 54 
Principal, HS oe . 41 
Director of Guidance, HS 40 
Counselor, Jr , 12 
Principal-Counselor, HS 10 
Assistant Principal, HS 9 
Coordinator-Counselor, HS 8 
Teacher-Counselor, Jr 8 
Coordinator, HS eee 3 
Director of Guidance, CW 3 
Director of Guidance, Jr 3 
Principal, El 3 
IO, BED biccdciiensicnnie 3 
Coordinator of Student 
Services, Jr .......... 2 
Dean of Girls, HS ............ 2 
Placement Supervisor, CW 2 
Senior Counselor, HS 2 
? 


Teacher-Counselor, El ; 

The following were each listed 
once: 

Administrative Assistant to 
Supt., CW; Associate Principal, 
HS; Assistant Prin.-Director 
of Guidance, HS; Attendance 
Counselor, HS; Chairman, Sci- 
ence Department, HS; Chair- 
man, Testing Program, HS; 
Classroom Instructor, HS; Con- 
sultant, Guidance and Special 
Education, CW; Coordinator, Jr; 
Counselor-Coach, HS; Counse- 
lor-Instructor in Psychology, 
HS; Counselor-Senior Sponsor, 
HS; Dean of Boys, HS; Direc- 
tor of Guidance, El; Director of 
Guidance and Spec. Ed., CW; 
Director of Student Personnel 
Services, HS; Director of Stu- 
dent Services, HS; Director of 
Student Services, Jr; Guidance 
Worker, HS; Guidance Worker, 
Jr; Head Counselor, HS; Libra- 
rian-Counselor, HS; Principal, 
Jr; Principal-Guidance Director, 
HS; Psychologist, CW; Psychol- 
ogist, HS; Psychometrist, CW; 
Senior Sponsor, HS; Teacher, 
Jr; Vice-Principal-Counselor, Jr; 


Vocational Counselor, HS 
No Title Given, HS . ee 
Total 0-397 


Key: CW, City-Wide; El, Elementary 


School; HS, High School; 


Junior High School. 


Jr, 


TABLE 2 


Titles of School Guidance Workers in Missouri 
Classified According to Place of Assignment 


City-Wide 
Title 

Superintendent 
Director of Guidance . 
Placement Supervisor 
Administrative Assistant ome 
Director of Guidance and Special Education 
Consultant, Guidance and Special Education 
Psychologist 
Psychometrist 


Total City-Wide 


High School 
Counselor . 
Teacher-Counselor 
Principal 
Director of Guidance 
Principal-Counselor 
Assistant Principal 
Coordinator-Counselor 
Coordinator 
Teacher 
Dean of Girls 
Senior Counselor 
Associate Principal nar: 
Assistant Principal-Director of Guidance 
Attendance Counselor 
Chairman, Science Department 
Chairman, Testing Program = eaieuaed 
Classroom Instructor 
Counselor-Coach Seat 
Counselor-Instructor in Psychology 
Counselor-Senior Sponsor ..0..00.00...0...0..0.- 
Dean of Boys ...... , 
Director of Student Personnel Services 
Director of Student Services ... 
Guidance Worker 
Head Counselor TE RS Bs 
Librarian-Counselor 
Principal-Guidance 
Psychologist 
Senior Sponsor 
Vocational Counselor 
No Title Given 
Total High School 

Title 


Director 


Junior High School 
Counselor 
Teacher-Counselor 
Director of Guidance 
Coordinator of Student 
Coordinator a 
Director of Student Services .... 
Guidance Worker ..... 
Principal 
Teacher 
Vice-Principal-Counselor ... 
Total Junior High School ...... 


Services 


Principal PEM een sihaasidali ; 
Teacher-Counselor .. 
Director of Guidance 
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By Paul C. Polmantier 
and 

Daniel L. Mumpower 

University of Missouri 


persons for the work has become 
evident throughout the state. Per- 
haps the best single indication of 
the development of the movement 
in Missouri is the Directory of 
Workers in Missouri, 


The 
and distributed by the 


Guidance 
1955-56. Directory was as- 
sembled 
State Department of 
Among other data, it presents the 
title of the position and the type 
of counselor’s certificate held by 


Education. 


each person listed in the Directory. 
The Directory is a handy reference 
for use in locating persons doing 
guidance work in Missouri schools. 

In studying the Directory, the 
authors began to wonder concern- 
ing the titles and certification 
status of guidance workers whose 
names are listed in the publication. 
To what extent are common titles 
being utilized by school guidance 
workers? To what extent do 
certificates held relate to titles 
of the workers and to the types 
of assignments the workers hold? 
The present article submits data 
in an attempt to answer these 
questions. The data are presented 
in three tables. Attention is called 
to pertinent information  con- 
tained in each table, although 
many of the implications of the 
data are left to the reader. 

Table 1 presents a tabulation of 
the titles of the 397 persons listed 
in the Directory whose duties are 
in conjunction with work with stu- 
dents on the public school level. 
No college personnel are included 
in the present study. From the 
table it can be seen that there are 
51 different titles, of which 31 are 
unique in that each of the separate 
titles is used by only one person. 
On the other hand, the top 11 
titles represent 335, or 84.3%, of 
the 397 persons listed. A further 
analysis indicates that the titles of 
Counselor, Teacher-Counselor, and 
Director of Guidance are being 
used with high frequency. 

In Table 2 the workers are 
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classified according to their places 
of assignment. In line with the 
development of guidance programs 
on the senior high school level in 
Missouri, it is interesting to note 
that 
of all school guidance workers are 


approximately three-fourths 
assigned to senior high schools, and 
when city-wide assignments are in 
cluded, the total is approximately 
go% of all workers listed. For the 
elementary schools, the data seem 
to reflect the current situation in 
Missouri. Turning to titles, we see 
that the range of titles on all levels 
is quite broad, but the commonly 
accepted titles of Counselor, 
Teacher-Counselor, and Director of 
Guidance are high on the list. Two 
titles of 
namely, superintendent of schools 


school administrators— 


and principal of a_ particular 
school—are found in fairly large 
that 
school administrators are actually 


numbers. Does this mean 


engaged in functions of 


school guidance workers? Also, the 


many 


table points up the need for more 
clearly defined functions of school 
guidance workers and for the need 


to relate titles to duties performed. 

lable 3 is presented in order to 
show the situation concerning the 
certification status of logically 
organized groups of school person- 
nel. The classifications are entirely 


those given by the authors. How- 


ever, the three _ classifications 
olf ‘Administrators,” “Guidance 
Workers (with explicit  titles),” 


and “Others” seem to be logical 


and meaningful. Persons in guid- 


ance work who are specifically 
designated by meaningtul, or ex- 
plicit titles comprise 63.7°¢ of the 
total listed. Of that group, 81.8% 


have valid counselor's certificates. 


Of those persons classified under 
“Others,” 65% have valid coun- 
selor’s certificates, while those 


under “Administrators” have 29% 


of their holdit valid 


counselor's certificates. Better than 


group 1g 
29% of the guidance workers with 
explicit titles hold 
Counselor's Certificates, the highest 


Professional 


certificate granted in Missouri. 
Although the authors leave con- 
clusions largely to the reader, one 


(See Guidance Page 16) 


TABLE 3 


Certification Status of School Guidance Workers in Missouri 
Classified According to Type of Assignment 


Profes- 
Title sional 
(by logical groups) N % N 
Administrators 
Principal . 2 3 
Superintendent ] ] 
Asst., Assoc., Vice-Prin. 6 3 
Adm. Asst. to Supt l 0 
Total for Administrators ..10 (8.1)* 7 


Guidance Workers (with explicit titles) 
Counselor, Teacher- 
Counselor, Coordinator- 


Counselor pi 66 
Director of Guidance 28 15 
Coordinator . 0 1 
Placement Supervisor ] 0 
Consultant, Guidance and 

Special Education 0 1 
Director of Guidance and 

Special Education l 0 


Total for Explicit 
Guidance Workers 


Teacher- Tempo- 
Counselor rary 


None Total 
% N % N % N % 


Certification Status 


pied - 


14 37 56 
4 48 5 
l 3 13 
0 0 l 


(5.6) 19 (15.3) 88 (71.0) 124 (31.3)** 


40 40 190 
2 “4 
] 0 2 
0 0 ] 
0 0 l 


74 (29.2) 83 (32.8) 50 (19.8) 46 (18.2) 253 (63.7)** 


Others 
Teacher l 0 2 } 7 
Psychologist 0 0 1 l 2 
Psychometrist l ] 0 0 2 
No Title Given ] l 5 2 9 
Total for Others 3 (15) 2 (10) 8 (40) 7 (35) 20 (5.0)** 
Grand Total 87 (21.9) 92 (23.2) 77 (19.4) 141 (35.5) 397 


*Reading horizontally, percents are percent of the total for that group. 


**Percent of the total, 397. 











State Director of 
\ Special Education 


Ronnie Niles, a junior in the Joplin 
highschool, although homebound, par- 
ticipates in a class discussion with his 


schoolmates by means of this “school 


to home” teaching device. 


HEN | school opened in 
WW. Joplin last fall, four of 
the students who answered “pres- 
ent” were not present in the 
school buildings at all. 

\ paradox? No, another suc- 
cessful use in Missouri of the 
modern method of teaching the 
home-bound—the — school-to-home 
telephone system. This telephone 
intercom combination system has, 
since the war, enabled thousands 
of children across the nation to 
participate in their regular classes, 
though they are confined to their 
homes. 

The implications of such a serv- 
ice go far beyond keeping the 
student abreast of his studies, which 
in itself is a cause of anxiety to 
many shut-ins. Breaking through 
the isolation of the sickroom or 
hospital ward, participation with 
normal children in regular school 
work brings psychological benefits 
hard to Many children 


who have become depressed after 


calculate. 


long periods of incapacity have 
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ING BY TEL 


by Richard S. Dabney, 





Joplin brings its 
homebound children 
into the classroom 


remarkable 
in morale after only a few months’ 
method, 


shown improvement 


use of the telephone 
maintaining friendships by taking 
part in school events and achiev 
ing a healthy sense of belonging 


to their rightful group. 


Missouri Experiments Successful 
The school-to-home telephone 
Missouri over 


Ronnie 


was first used in 
three years ago, when 
Niles of Joplin was a freshman at 
Joplin senior highschool. He made 
the upper third of a class of 
high marks in 


such subjects as Plane Geometry, 


200 and carried 


American History and Govern- 


ment, and English, finding his 
place on the honor roll. 

Three other Joplin homebound 
followed Ronnie's 


Wolf, 
started with the 


students soon 
lead. Eugene wheelchair 
victim of polio, 
telephone method as a ninth grade 
student at East Junior highschool, 
English, science and 
Linda Alexander 
through — the 


studying 
mathematics; 
completed school 


ninth grade and now studies geog- 


raphy, American government and 
family living through the tele- 
phone; and a fourth user of the 
school-to-home service, Almond 
Bozarth, a graduate of South 
junior highschool, is “attending” 


senior highschool for history, Eng- 
lish and biology classes. 
The social values of the tele- 
phone method are pointed up by 
the case of a girl in another state 
who had never known the com- 
panionship of other children; her 
class has formed a club to visit 
her once a week; at recess, a stu- 
dent foregoes outside play to talk 


to her over the intercom; another 






HONE: 


stops by on the way home to bring 
her assignments and stays to chat; 
and the effect on the imagination 
of the class, as in so many instances 
where the system is used, is to 
promote greater classroom quiet 
and orderliness through awareness 
of the homebound participant. 

One highschool athlete, confined 

bed for a year as the result of 
a basketball injury, was not only 
connected with his classes but to 
the gymnasium. A running com- 
mentary on the weekly basketball 
game was relayed to him by one 
of his classmates, and when the 
principal dropped in one evening 
it was to find 16 boys packed into 
the shut-in’s room cheering for his 
team with him. 
Effective at College Level 

At the higher education level, 
a Wisconsin boy who was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa went through 
Eau Claire State College, the Uni- 
versity of School of 
its Law School, al- 


Wisconsin 
Commerce and 
most entirely by means of the 
school-to-home telephone. In 1950 
he was admitted to the Wisconsin 
bar, is now practicing law in 
Cadott, and is the town’s counselor 
although he cannot walk. Experi- 
ence such as this suggests the tele- 
phone system as one solution of 
the difficult problem of how to 
provide higher education oppor- 
tunities for the chronically handi- 
capped student. 

Other colleges to make use of 
the method include Boston Uni- 
versity junior college, whose guid- 
Edward C. Glanz, 
writes: My own experience thus 


far with these students has made 


ance director, 
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me look upon them as regular mem- 
bers of my class in guidance. Thera- 
peutically and psychologically, teach- 
ing by telephone has been the doorway 
to an entirely new life for the shut-in.” 

At Centenary College in Shreveport, 
La., one polio patient who has only 
moveable head and neck muscles has 
been taking the college course in an- 
cient history. And there are also in- 
stallations at Boise junior college in 
Idaho; at Spring Hill college, Mobile, 
Ala.; Elgin Community college, IIL: 
and several in lowa colleges. 


When Can the System Be Used? 

So many heartening successes have 
been rewarded the teachers and par- 
ents of shut-ins who have been given 
access to the system that we believe 
the school-to-home telephone marks 
one of the great steps forward in the 
teaching of handicapped children since 
educators first realized that they had 
any obligation to these children at all 
But any machine is only as good as 
the use to which it is put, and as with 
all new educational techniques there 
are limitations and special problems 
that naturally bring questions to mind 

For instance, it may be asked wheth- 
er the school-to-home telephone is 
suitable for all shut-ins. And this ques- 
tion seems to fall into three main cate- 
gories: age; mental ability; and the 
nature of the disability 

Of the first, it may be simply stated 
that although some younger children 
have benefited, the sixth grade level is 
the recommended minimum. 

As to mental ability, while above 
average children make better progress 
—as, indeed, they would in normal 
school attendance—many case _histo- 
ries show that children of low-average 
ability also do well. In fact, such chil 
dren often achieve better grades than 
by attending school, probably because 
as shut-ins they are less exposed to 
distractions and, therefore, have more 
concentration and time in which to re 
flect on what they heard. 

The method is applicable in a wide 
variety of disabilities and can be used 
for almost any home-bound child of 
average intelligence who can hear, see, 
articulate, hold a pencil and manipu- 
late a switch. Even emotionally dis 
turbed children have been known to 
respond to telephone teaching, some 
times to the extent of being led back 
to normal school attendance 


Doctors Approve 

The reaction of the medical profes 
sion cannot fail to be of concern to 
those interested in possible use of the 
telephone teaching system It has 
been successfully used with children 
suffering from such varied disorders as 
chronic nephritis, bone fracture, polio, 
rheumatic fever with residual cardiac 
effects, spina bifida, congenital coro 
nary occlusion, tuberculosis, muscular 
dystrophy and cerebral palsy. In 
every instance the educational pro- 
grams for these children were devel- 
oped on written concurrence of the 
attending physician 
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To evaluate the method and make it 
more widely known, the Iowa Divi- 
sion of Special Education conducted a 
survey among 52 lowa physicians who 
had approved the method for their 
young patients. One hundred percent 
of the physicians who returned opin- 
ions expressed satisfaction with the 
method. Eighteen letters made a point 
of the psychotherapeutic benefits de- 
rived, and terms such as “definitely 
improved morale aided recovery” 
occurred throughout the comments 

Four physicians indicated direct 
physiological benefits, although not im- 
plying any curative value beyond the 
obvious conclusion that improved 
mental health increased physical well- 
being. One doctor felt the method aid- 
ed recuperation because patients using 
it did not force themselves into strenu- 
ous school situations too soon after 
recovering from a debilitating illness. 

Every child presents a unique prob- 
lem, and it is strongly recommended 
that the administrator in charge have 
consultations with the parents, family 
doctor, school principal, and classroom 
and home teachers, to assess the needs 
and capacities of the child, the teach- 
ers’ acceptance of the idea of teaching 
by telephone, and the family situation 


Questions and Answers 


Out of this emerge two other basic 
questions that may be asked: first, 
is the school-to-home system a sub- 
stitute for the home teacher? 

No. But while there is no substitute 
for the wise, resourceful and patient 
home teacher, modern devices can in 
crease her effectiveness. Her personal 
interest and guidance is still essential, 
but she can serve a greater number of 
children better, if she no longer has 
to try to do a week’s work on four or 
five subjects in a few hours, or be 
teacher, classmates, school counselor 
and psychologist all at once. Many 
children getting home instruction need 
more than our present maximum 
homebound program can provide, no 
matter how devoted the home teacher, 
and fullest consideration 
given to a system such as this, which 
can so effectively supplement home in 
struction, especially where there is an 
acute shortage of teachers 

The second question arising is: Do 
teachers resist the idea that they can 
be overheard by others in the shut-in’s 
room? 

Although in practice this is rarely a 
problem, a few teachers have ex 
pressed the fear of being inhibited by 
such a possibility, and in these in- 
stances it has invariably been overcome 


should pe 


by an understanding being reached be- 
tween school and home that wherever 
possible the child will be placed in a 
separate room during the class hours, 
thus securing the dual benefits of 
shielding him from household distrac- 
tions and assuring privacy for teacher 
and class. 

It may be questioned how children 
who have never been to school can 
adjust to the unfamiliar classroom 
situation. Obviously, the more experi- 


ence they already ave ot classroom 
teaching, the better able they are to 
visualize what they cannot see, but 
experience shows that shut-ins wh 
have never attended class make rapid 
adjustment as they become at 
quainted with the telephone technique 
‘his can be aided by brief descrip 


chalkboard 


shut-in a 


tions by the teacher of 

work, and by sending the 
photograph of the classroom interior 
with the children in their seats identi 
hed by name. In some cases the shut 
in may be transported to the class 


room on a special occasion, perhaps i 
a wheelchair. 


What are the technical aspects of the 
school-to-home service? 

A classroom unit placed near the 
sound to a 
shut-in’s 


teacher's desk carries 
speaker-microphone in the 
room through regular private tel 
phone lines. The child listens to hi 
teacher and classmates through the 
speaker, and when it is his turn to 
respond to a question, to ask one, or 
to participate in small-group activity 
presses a 


switch and his voice is carried bac 


or general discussions, he 


to the classroom 
It will be found helpful to discu 

the service with a telephone compat 
representative so that everyone may 
have an understanding of the service 
its advantages and limitations, and t 
problems that are most likely to aris« 
particularly when it is the first instal 


lation for a school 


How much does school-to-home in- 
struction cost? 
Charges tor the service may averag 


between $13 and $25 per month, de 

pending on distance and the number 
of classroom outlets involved speci 
ic rate information may be secured 
from the local telephone compar 

ofttice 


How can the method be financed? 

Che State Department of Educatio 
of Missouri has accepted teaching 
telephone as an approved method of 
providing home instruction. It should 
be possible for the school district to 
include it in their regular budget for 
home teaching. Many 
service groups, such as Kiwanis, Ro 
tary, Lions, PTA, and the Polio 
Heart, TB and other associations have 
sponsored such projects And despite 


local civic ort 


a minimum contract stipulation, the 
telephone companies will relocate the 
system for a different child within that 
period, making an additional charge 
only for reinstallation and thus open 
ing the use of the method to short-term 
shut-ins, who are exposed to the strain 
of being leit out or making up lost 
time in the same way as permanent or 
semi-permanent shut-ins. Consultants 
of the Special Education Section of 
the State Department of Education are 
always glad to advise teachers and 
school administrators on the proper 
and effective use of the method. 
There is a historical link between 
teaching and the telephone. Alexander 
Graham Bell was a telephone man 





only in addition to being an educator 
of the handicapped. In 1881 he made 
a heartfelt plea for public support of 
day schools for the deaf, perhaps the 
i special education. It 
difficult to imagine 
been one of the 


first venture in 
is, therefore, not 
that he would have 
first and most enthusiastic sponsors of 
a scheme such as this, which combines 
h great invention. 


s vocation with his 


When I 
International 
Children (a 


as president of the 
Exceptional 
NEA) I 
increasingly aware of a na- 
tional upsurge of interest in the wel- 
fare of the exceptional child stemming 
from all administra- 
parents, welfare agencies, philan- 
teachers, 


served 
Council for 
division of the 


became 


sources—school 
tors, 
throphic organizations, 
\merican industry and other enlight- 
ened people in many 
helds 

It is of the utmost importance to 
the nation that each child be given an 
over-all program whereby he may 
fullest potential. For the 
homebound and hospitalized child, use 
of the school-to-home telephone meth- 
od is an excellent means of meeting 
this 


professional 


reach his 


challenge 


Guidance 
(Continued from Page 13) 
While we are 
the 
use of meaningful titles, there is 
still the 
tional relationships among titles, 


fact seems evident. 


moving more closely toward 
need to determine func- 
duties, and certification status. The 
present study offers no information 
the 
guidance work of persons listed in 


as to effectiveness of the 


the Directory. 


Our Goals 


(Continued from Page 7) 


by teachers will vary with  in- 


dividual teachers, grade levels, 
subject-matter areas, pupil abilities, 
etc., but each teacher is obligated 
to be alert constantly to means of 
improving the service he renders. 

d) Extra-classroom activities 
should be managed in such man- 
ner as to bring out their maximum 
benefits with a minimum of inter- 
ference with the regular instruc- 
tional program. 

e) The school program should 
give meaning to, and appreciation 
of, the privileges and obligations 
of citizenship in a democratic 


society. 
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Building Language Enthusiasm 


By Miss Marjorie Curtis 
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The Grandview Elementary School eighth grade French class. 


“Bonjour Professeur,” the young 
voices chime, as 28 eager faces 
greet their teacher upon her daily 
entry into the classroom labeled 
“Eighth Grade French.” The 
enthusiasm of these students is for 
a people, a culture, and a lan- 
guage, and the challenge now is to 
keep the spark alive. 

Eighth grade French was intro- 
duced this year into the junior 
high school program of Grand- 
view, Mo. The purpose was to 
stimulate an interest in language 
study among junior high students, 
so that as pupils of the senior high 
school, they will take advantage of 
the language courses offered. One 
indication that apathy toward lan- 
guage learning is being remedied 
by this addition to the curriculum 
recently occurred when the eighth 
graders anxiously inquired as to 
the possibility of studying Latin, 
German, and Spanish in addition 
to their French, as senior high 
students. 

The approach to teaching the 
language has, thus far, been almost 
entirely conversational. The stu- 
dents have been exposed to words, 
expressions and simple _ conver- 
sations, which they have repeated 


and memorized. Having done some 
writing to them in_ the 
memorizing process, they are now 
beginning to compose conver- 
sations of their own, using the 
words and expressions they have 
learned. In the near future a tape 


assist 


recorder will enable the students 
to learn dialogues by the com- 
bined process of listening and 


repeating. The opportunity to re- 
cord voices is another benefit that 
will be offered by the tape recorder. 
Graded readers will also soon be 
introduced in the class, and the 
week’s program will include two 
days of conversation and two of 
reading. 

The fifth day in the week will 
be devoted to cultural appreci- 
ation. Colored slides, postcards, 
and discussions on France have al- 


ready been utilized in the class- 
room. The students have also 
formed a French club through 
which they will explore various 


aspects of French culture. One 
pursuit they are now undertaking 
is the acquiring of pen pals. Rec- 
ords, films and other audio-visual 
aids will be used to further the 
cultural appreciation program. 
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State’s Wide Diversity Stressed On 
Missouriana Tour for Teachers 


By R. A. Ward 


Teachers in Missouri schools 
will again have a chance to see 
firsthand the state’s great diver- 
sity as the fourth annual Mis- 
souriana tour for teachers gets 
under way June 25. 

Sponsored by the Missouri State 
Chamber of Commerce and_ the 
Central Missouri State College at 
Warrensburg, the tour will in- 
clude a two-week swing by air- 
conditioned bus around the state 
with stops at Kansas City, St. Louis 
and points between, and _ visits 
to Springfield, Carthage, Joplin 
and other cities in Southwest 
Missouri. 

The college gives academic credit 
for the work the teachers do on 
the tour. 

The teachers will see how busi- 
ness management solves specific 
problems, how research is cCar- 
ried on, how resources are used, 
how one industry depends upon 
others, and how communities often 
can reorder their economy to meet 
changing conditions. They can 
question top executives on operat- 
ing methods, personnel problems, 
profits, and the free enterprise 
system. 

The tour is in no sense a hasty 
sightseeing trip, but an intensive 
study of key developments and 
dominant features of the state. 

Last year the group, starting at 
Warrensburg, took a 1,100 mile 
swing around the state from the 
Northwest to the Southeast, from 
Lexington, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph across the state by way of 
Brookfield to Hannibal, then 
downstate to St. Louis, with stops 
at New London, Bowling Green 
and St. Charles. Other stops were 
made at Ste. Genevieve, Cape 
Girardeau, Caruthersville and 
Kennett. 

On the way back the teachers 
visited Big Spring State Park at 
Van Buren and other attractions 
at Rolla and Jefferson Citv. 
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Ihe travelers saw the battle 
field at Lexington, were guests at 
Wentworth Military Academy, and 
went through the Folger Coffee 
Company plant in Kansas City and 
the Quaker Oats plant at St. 
Joseph. 

They visited the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company plant at Hanni 
bal and the General Motors 
Chevrolet plant at St. Louis. They 
viewed the operations of the South 
east Missourian, Cape Girardeau 
newspaper, and the Chris-Craft 
Corporation’s boat manufacturing 
operations at Caruthersville. 

Historic and’ recreational sites 
were visited all along the route. 
Emphasis was on government as 
the group stopped in_ Jefferson 
City to visit the supreme court, de 
partment of education and state 
capitol. 

The tour this year will be of 
this type, though with many dif 
ferent stops. 

The teachers have found on the 
three previous annual tours that 
Missouri has a surprising number 


of industrial plants which have 


grown from small beginnings to 
national and international propor 
tions. 
Business concerns that hav 
acted as hosts to the teachers in 
previous years also have included 
Kansas City Star 


Manufacturing Compan 


the following: 
Butlen 
and Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Kansas City; Monsanto Chemical 
Motors Cor 


sJoatmen’s Sank, St 


Company, General 
poration, 
Louis; A. 
Centralia; Eagle-Picher Company 
and Vickers Corporation, Joplin 
Sinkers Kennett 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
News 
Springfield; Carthage 


B. Chance Company 


Corporation, 
Crystal City; Springfield 
papers, Inc. 
Marble Corporation, 
Union Electric 
ations at the Lake of the Ozarks, 


Carthage; 


Company ope 


and others. 

In charge of the tour will be 
Mrs. Monia Morris of the college 
faculty, in charge of instruction, 
and Ross E. 


sistant to the executive vice-presi 


Anderson, Jr., as 


dent of the State Chamber, manag 
ing the tour. 

(For more detailed information 
and registration write to the Cen 
tral Missouri State College, Wat 
rensburg, or to the Missouri State 
Chamber of Commerce, Jefferson 
City.) 


Be aa 





Teachers on the 1955 Missouriana Tour take a breather on the way to Cape 
Girardeau at a highway turnout overlooking the Mississippi River. 





High Praise for Centennial Film 


The Centennial film of the 


Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation is receiving praise from all 
parts of the state. 

Since February 11, when it 
received its premiere showing at 
the central School- 


masters’ meeting in Columbia, it 


Missouri 


has been viewed by thousands. 
Typical of the written comments 
received are the following: 
Sedalia. The film is a good one. | 
am prouder than ever to be a Mis- 
sourian and a teacher, and I am 
grateful for the progress of the 
past 100 years! 
—Mrs. Estelle Ellis, 
Sedalia CTA 


West Plains. I have just had the 
thrilling experience of showing the 
new centennial film to our West 
Plains Rotary Club. They were 
loud in their praise of this graphic 
picture of the educational growth 
in Missouri. 

think 
this is a wonderful picture and the 


Personally, I certainly 
Association can be justly proud 
of it. 

I wish the staff had not been so 
modest that none of their pictures 
appeared in the film. That, and a 
shot or two of Bunker Hill would 
not have been out of place. 

I think this is a wonderful film 
in every way and I want to thank 
you for giving me the privilege of 
showing it to our teachers. They 
agree that it is a wonderful picture. 

I think Miss 
Principal of Carmical School, sum- 


Mayree Davis, 
med up the feeling of the teachers 
when she made the statement, 
“This film makes me feel proud 
that I am a Missouri teacher.” 
—Roy S. Dunsmore, 
Elementary Supervisor 


Stkeston. All were enthusiastic 
about the film. We all thought it 
made us proud that we were Mis- 


sourians and that as a film it 
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would be especially valuable to 
use around children’s groups. 
—Mrs. Morris French, 
Bailey School PTA 


Lockwood. 1 wish to thank you so 
much for sending us your new 
Centennial film for showing at our 
regular PTA meeting in February. 

The film is a splendid one and 
was well received by the audience. 
It is such a good film that we 
showed the film next day to our 
student body. They seemed to 
enjoy it thoroughly. 

May I say thanks again for all 
the courtesies shown us and we 
certainly do appreciate your kind- 
ness. 

—Donald K. Stamps, 
Elementary Principal 


Humansville. We _ viewed with 
pleasure the film entitled “A State, 
A People and Their Schools.” 
The film seems to follow our 
Missouri history text very closely, 
and because of that I believe the 
class found it even more interest- 


You will enjoy scenes from the past 
reproduced in the MSTA Centennial 
picture “A State, A People and Their 
Schools.” 


ing. They appreciated the film be- 
ing in color. 
—Catherine Thayer, 
Public Schools 


Overland. We enjoyed the Cen- 
tennial fim “A State, A People 
and Their Schools” very much at 
Ritenour Junior High. Some of 
the teachers are showing the film 
to their social studies classes. 
—Mrs. Mildred Redfield, 
Junior High School 


Jefferson City. Our group of about 
125 enjoyed the picture, and the 
afterwards 


comments we heard 


were very ¢ ommendatory. 
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It seems to me that the film 
would cause teachers to take pride 
in their profession and should 
give laymen a renewed confidence 
in, and enthusiasm for, our sys- 
tem of public education. 

—Irvin F. Coyle, 
State Dept. of Education 


Praise for the production is not 
confined to any one group. Civic 
Clubs, PTA, community teachers 
associations, FIA chapters and 
clubs, teachers and students alike 
are thrilled with the presentation. 


Television stations have used it 
as a public service making it pos- 
sible for hundreds of thousands of 
Missourians to enjoy this feature. 

Among the television stations 
that have already used it are 
KRCG-TYV, Jefferson City; KDRO- 
TV, Sedalia; KHQA-TV, Quincy, 
Ill. and WDAF-TV, Kansas City. 
Other stations that have scheduled 
it are: KMBC-TV, Kansas City, 
April 8, 1956, KCMO-TV, Kansas 
City, later and KWK-TY, St. Louis, 
12 noon Sunday, June 17, 1956. 
Program managers of other sta- 
tions are in the process of schedul- 
ing the film. 

Titled, A State, A People and 
Their Schools, the 16mm _ twenty- 
two minute color film is a blend 
of the historical and educational 
development of Missouri from 
1856 to 1956. 

It sweeps from the _ rolling 
prairies of the north to the cotton 
lands of the southeast. Everyone 
will see scenes with which he is 
familiar. Schools, industry, and 
the beautiful Ozarks, and great 
Missourians find places in_ this 
Centennial review. 

Producer of the feature is Agra- 
films, Inc. of Athens, Georgia. 
This is the firm that has produced 
such remarkable pictures as, 
Skippy and the Three R’s, Mike 
Makes His Mark and Freedom to 
Learn. 

Use of the Centennial film is 
free. Write to Film Department, 
Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation, Columbia, Missouri, giving 
date you would like to schedule it. 
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CONCRETE 
MASONRY... 


modern building block for firesafe, 
durable, low-annual-cost construction 


Compared with other masonry, concrete block is relatively new. 
Yet it has grown so steadily in popularity that it now exceeds the 
combined wall volume of all other types of masonry. In view of its 
advantages this preference for concrete masonry is natural. 

Its rugged resistance to weathering, rats, termites and decay 
makes concrete masonry unusually durable. And it can’t burn. This 
is important in homes, schools, hospitals, factories, farm buildings 
and other structures where firesafety is essential. 

By laying block in any of many pleasing patterns and finishing 
them with portland cement paint in a choice of beautiful colors 
concrete masonry makes interior or exterior walls of great charm. 

Concrete masonry is moderate in first cost, needs little mainte- 


nance and has long life. That means low annual cost. 


So whatever you plan to build concrete masonry will assure 


vou durable, firesafe, attractive, low-annual-cost construction. 









PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


913 Syndicate 1 A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 


Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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by DeVere A. and 
Lucile E. Stephens 


FIER teaching school for 
A mas years, one’s mind be- 
comes filled with doubt and ap- 
prehension as to comparative work 
done by teachers in other places. 
If one is teaching in the Midwest, 
he wonders how his work com- 
pares with the average teacher in 
the eastern or western states. All 
conscientious teachers desire a 
status equal to the average or bet- 
ter than average in the highest 
ranking states in the Union. The 
teacher assuring con- 
fidence as a stimulus to encourage 
him in the daily routine of work. 


Such 
sions motivated us to spend our 


needs an 


anxieties and apprehen- 
summer's vacation in search of just 
what was being done in some of 
the eastern states. We did not 
make a detailed study, but visited 
in many schools, and talked with 
teachers, pupils, and parents con- 
cerning their problems compared 
with ours. What we learned may 
not have offered much detailed in- 
formation, but it did give us an 
overall view of education in other 
localities. Our observations were 
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made in Virginia, Maryland, New 
York, Indiana and to a limited 
extent in Ontario, Canada. 


Opportunities Found at Home 

After returning home from our 
six week’s vacation and inform- 
ative research, we felt that our 
time had been well spent. The six 
week’s experiences were no more 
expensive than summer school; 
and we feel that the practicality 
and personal satisfaction gained 
are as beneficial to us as a sum- 
mer’s term in school would have 
been. Our uneasiness has been 
dispelled by the realization of op- 
portunities at our doorstep un- 
surpassed anywhere. 

We sensed the feeling that some 
of the major practices and trends 
in education are (1) growing in- 
terest in curriculum development, 
(2) less emphasis on isolated sub- 
ject matter and more emphasis on 
broader fields of learning related 
to life situations, (3) exploitation 
of the local assets of natural and 
historical resources, (4) a smooth 


sequential progress of child edu- 


Looking fo 
Greener 





Pastures 


cation from grade to grade through 
high school, and (5) cooperative 
understanding between home and 
school. 


Reports to Parents 

In talking with two parents in 
Baltimore, Maryland, we learned 
that the teachers of their five chil- 
information 
what thei! 


dren written 
monthly 
children were doing in school. Of 
course, parent-teacher conferences 
form the medium of contact, but 
the written reports are also sent 
home in an effort to keep the 


gave 
concerning 


parents informed. This relation- 
ship between parents and teachers 
creates a better understanding con- 
cerning the child. Less emphasis is 
placed on insipid, bare, factual in 
formation, but more attention is 
given as to just what the child has 
gained in a manner which _ will 
actually function in his own life. 
The old type of report card which 
stated that the child has or has not 
made satisfactory progress accord 
ing to his ability has gone by the 
way; and parent-teacher confer- 
ences along with written specific 
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information is rapidly gaining 
popularity. 
With the 
relative to subject matter, sequent- 
education, 


understanding 


above information, 


ial progress in child 
and cooperative 
between parents and teachers, the 
innovation of new procedures and 
content of curriculum is evident. 
From our observations we surmised 
strong evidences that even the 
over-conscientious subject minded 
teacher is rapidly acquiescing to 
the parental demand of something 
to show in the child’s life. No 
longer can a teacher rely on the 
fallacious practice of assigning a 
thousand multiplication problems 
for homework in order to induce 
the child to like and master multi- 
plication and convince the parents 
that she is a good teacher. It is 
only when a teacher can honestly 
write a note home and say that 
Junior absolutely knows when, 
why and how to multiply that par- 
ents and teachers can feel at ease 
and know that a good job is being 


done. 


Local Historical Resources 


The exploitation of assets in- 
herent to certain locales was in 
evidence in all places visited. In 
talking to parents, teachers and 
pupils in various sections of 
Virginia, we found that schools take 
advantage of the rich historical 
background inherent to the State 
of Virginia. With a great deal of 
historical 


pride they stress the 


significance of Jamestown and 
Williamsburg, the birthplaces of 
Lewis and Clark; Appomattox, 
Monticello, Ash Lawn, and many 
other places. 

By the comparison of Missouri's 
schools with those in other states, 
we feel that very commendable 
progress has been made; but there 
are many local materials of which 
we are not fully cognizant. Edu- 
cation would be more meaningful 
to children and parents if more 
emphasis were placed on the study 
and appreciation of all the wonder- 
ful treasures which Missouri holds. 

Ihe past few years have brought 
beautiful school buildings beyond 
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fantastic dreams of a 
generation past. No 


you find better buildings from the 


the most 
place will 


standpoint of beauty and efhciency. 
From emphasis on building, our 
thoughts are now turning to cur- 
riculum development. We sincerely 
hope that a short time will bring 
forth at the local level as much 
progress in curriculum as the past 


few years have in building con- 
struction; then, with comparison 
of our schools with the Nation's 
best we can feel confident of the 
good work we are doing; and there 
will be no need for us to go scout- 
ing through other states in search 
of “Greener Pastures,” because 
they can be just as good on our 


side of the fence 








IMPORTANT EVENTS 
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5 Joint Meeting Department Ele- 
mentary School Principals and 
Missouri Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 
Columbia, April 5-6, 1956. 

5 Science Night, Marston Science 
Hall, William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Mo., 7:30 p.m., April 5, 
1956. 

6 Central States Speech Association 
Convention, Chicago, Hotel Sher- 
man, April 6-7, 1956. 

8 Midwest Drive-In Conference 
Community School Superinten- 
dents, Omaha, Neb., April 8-10, 
1956. 

10 International Conference, Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Minneapolis, 
Minn., April 10, 1956. 

12 Joint Conference Kansas and Mis- 
souri School Business Officials, 
Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, April 
12-14, 1956. 

14 Annual Elementary Education 
Conference, William Jewell Col- 
lege, Liberty, Mo., April 14, 1956 

14 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of MSTA, Annual Conference, 
Columbia, April 14, 1956. 

20 Industrial Education Spring Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, April 20-21, 1956. 

21 Missouri Section Mathematical 
Association of America and Mis- 
souri Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Joint Annual Spring 
Meeting, Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis, April 21, 1956. 

21 Missouri Association of Teachers 
of English Spring Meeting, Cen 
tral Missouri State College, Wat 
rensburg, April 21, 1956 

23 Northeast Missouri Association of 
School Administrators South of 
36, Mexico, April 23, 1956 

MAY 

5 ACEI State Conference, South 
east Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, May 5-6, 1956. 

22? Kansas City Schoolmasters (la 
dies Night), Milleman’s Restau 
rant, Kansas City, May 22, 1956 





28 School Accounting Workshop, 
Central Missouri State College 
District, Warrensburg, May 28, 
1956. 


JUNE 
4 Missouri Association County Su- 
perintendents Spring Meeting, 


Missouri Hotel, Jefferson City, 
June 4-5, 1956 

5 Custodians School, Central Mis- 
souri State College District, War- 
rensburg, June 5-8, 1956 


5 Health Education Workshop, 
Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, June 5-7, 1956 

11 Special Education Workshop, 
Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, June 11-15, 1956 

18 Health Education Workshop, 
Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Maryville, June 18-20, 1956. 

21 Special Education Conference, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
June 21-22, 1956 

21 Health Education Workshop, 


Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, June 21-23, 1956 
25 Health Education Workshop, 
Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, June 25-27, 1956. 
25 Missouri Association of School 


Administrators Workshop, Co- 
lumbia, June 25-26, 1956. 
JULY 


8 Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference, N.E.A., Portland, Oregon, 
July 8-20, 1956 


9 Mathematics Workshop, Central 
Missouri State College, \Warrens- 
burg, July 9-20, 1956 

9 Annual Reading Conference, 
Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, July 9-14, 
1956 

9 Reading Conference, Memorial 


Building, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, July 9-10, 1956. 


AUGUST 
6 MSTA-NEA Conference for Com- 
munity Teachers Association 


Leaders, Bunker Hill Ranch Re- 
sort, August 6-10, 1956 

OCTOBER 

6 International Reading Associa- 
tion (IRA) Annual Meeting, East- 
ern Missouri Area, Auditorium, 
Senior High School, Maplewood, 
Mo.,. et 6, 1956 

NOVEMBER 

7 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 7, 8 and 9, 1956 

9 International Reading Associa- 
tion’s Annual State Meeting, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo., Nov. 9, 1956 





A Classroom Study of 
Scandinavia and Finland 


A report of a sixth grade class affairs have been among the most 
© . 
important over-all objectives for 


that practiced many of its class- ; 
the social studies undertaken by 


room skills while studying 


‘aya , the group, so the subject was con- 
foreign countries under a self- ’ 


a sidered timely. 
aevisec ian. s 
. Pe Before the unit began, the fol- 
lowing aims were formulated dem- 
By Bernice Handley ocratically by both pupils and 
teachers: 
ARLY last school year the : . , 
; 1. Understanding of location, 
sixth grade of the Laboratory , ea ae 
. size and population of the coun- 
tries; 2. Understanding of the oc- 
cupations followed in each coun- 
trv and the resultant effects on the 
activities of the population; 3. 
knowledge of the importance of 
the sea to each country; 4. appre- 


School of the University of Mis- 
souri began a study of the Scandi- 
navian countries and Finland. The 
decision to study those particulan 
countries stemmed from pupil in- 
terest, since one student in the 
class had spent a year in Norway 
and the parents of another 












girl in the room had travel- 
ed extensively there too. 
International under- 
standings and _ in- 
terest in world 


It’s service right down 
to the cheery smile 

as these two University 
Laboratory school 

sixth graders, in authentic 
Norwegian costumes, 
serve a 

Scandinavian dinner 

to classmates. 
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ciation of the problems of com- 


merce; 5. understanding of the 
types of government existing and 
tolerance for the customs of each 
country; 6. improved techniques of 
map reading; 7. knowledge of the 
part played by each in World War 
II and the effects of the war on 
each country. 


Many Skills Practiced 

Insolar as possible, the social 
studies program is expanded to in 
clude vital and meaningful expe- 
riences in many related areas, and 
for this particular unit, it was 
found profitable to correlate it 
with art, music, language arts, 
reading and homemaking. There- 
fore, several weeks before the unit 
was inaugurated, in language arts 
the children were asked to write 
letters to the embassies of the var- 
ious countries for current material 
on their respective nations. The 
best written letters were sent and 
the materials received in return 
were of inestimable aid in the 
study. The items included maps, 
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newspapers, pictures and even a 
copy of one of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s fairy tales. 

To initiate the 
Unit, the 
be able to invite a girl recently ar- 
United States from 


Scandinavian 
class was fortunate to 
rived in the 
Norway to speak to them. Ques 
tions prepared in advance by the 
pupils were answered by the vis 
itor. In addition, she related many 
interesting and educational facts. 

During the course of the unit, 
the class their 
mother of the child in the group 


had as guest the 
who had spent a year in Norway. 
She spoke to them about actual 
living conditions and customs. She 
also showed many colored slides of 
Norway, which were a great bene 
fit. 

After both of these speakers had 
each mem 


visited the classroom, 


ber of the class wrote a letter of 
appreciation to them and_ illus 
trated their letters with clever little 
drawings of scenes that had im 
pressed them. Practically all of 
the language arts skills, in addi 
tion to art, were called into play 
at this point—painlessly, too. 
Further correlation with art was 
accomplished by painting scenes 
typical of each country, making 
flags of material that were accu 
rate and mounting them in small 
standards, and constructing repre- 
sentative scenes and papier mache 
materials 


Current events 


mounted 


maps. 
were artistically on the 
bulletin 
period of study as well as short 


board throughout the 


written by the group on 


stories 
aey phase of the work that in 


terested them. 


Music, Films Useful 
For music appreciation during 


this time, the works of Edvard 
Grieg and “Nutcracker Suite” were 
used with proper introductions 
and explanations. 

To enrich the unit, the follow- 
“Finland 
“Norwegian Children,” 
Looks Ahead,” ‘Farmer, 


Fisherman,” and “Ports of Indus 


ing films were shown: 
Speaks,” 
“Sweden 
trial Scandinavia.” 

These were thought to be excel- 


lent aids to furthering understand- 
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ings, and in addition, the mother 
who had visited Norway provided 
each child in the room a copy of 
a Norwegian newspaper. The pu 
pils were overjoyed to find their 
old friend Dagwood even in Nor- 
way. Teacher-made tests were ad- 
ministered to evaluate the work of 
the unit. 

As a culminating activity, the 
like to 


prepare a meal composed of Scan 


girls decided they would 


dinavian dishes and invite the 
teachers who had been assisting 
in their grade during the semester, 
as well as their supervisors and 
principal. Colorful and original 
centerpieces of distinctive Scandi- 
flanked by bright 


flags of the nations were made by 


navian scenes 
the girls. The menu was attrac 
tively displayed on place cards de- 
signed in the shape of a sea horse 


and consisted of fisk boller (Cod 
fish balls), bakte poteter (baked 
potato), kal salat (cabbage salad), 
(pickled svisker 
grot (Norwegian prune pudding), 


sillsalad beets), 
limpa (rye bread), spritz (cookies), 
ostesmar (butter), and milk. Late 
these recipes were made into a de 
lightful book as a reminder of a 
most interesting piece of work. 
Since the dinner was near the 


close of the semester and the as 


sistant teachers would soon _ be 


leaving, the class decided to us¢ 
it as an appreciation dinner also 
so a thank you for the help ren 
dered by the assistant teachers was 


addressed to each one by one of 


the boys in the class This pro 


vided additional fusion with the 
language arts, along with courtesy, 
politeness and other points of et 


iquett¢ 





Missourian Appointed 
AASA Secretary 





Dr. Finis E. Engleman 


The appointment of Finis E. Engle 
Connecticut state 
Hartiord, as 
secretary of the \merican 
tion of School Administrators (AASA), 
was announced recently. Dr. Engle 
man willl assume his new duties about 
September 15, succeeding Worth M« 


man, commissioner 


ot education, executive 


\ssocia- 


Clure, whose retirement was  an- 
nounced several months ago 

Selection of Engleman brought to a 
close a year-long search by the AASA 
executive committee for a successor to 
Dr. McClure, former University City, 
Missouri, superintendent, who has 
held the post for ten years 


Engleman, whose most recent sp 
cial assignment was as vice chairmar 
ot the White Hous« 
Education, has held many of the posi 
represented by the 10,000 men 
ho are member of 


Conference o1 


tions 
and women w 
\ASA 


teacher in 


rural scho 
is native Missouri, he ha 


Starting as a 
} 


served over a 35-year period as a 


teacher in elementary and secondary 
schools, and in college; as an admit 
filled 


elementary school principal, highsch« 
superintendent of 


istrator he has positions as a 


1 
Ol 


principal, school 


college president, and state commi 
sioner ot education 
| xcept tor military service is a 


naval aviator in World War I and for 


two vears overseas as a commander 
ind executive officer of naval air sta 


tions during World War II, his pr 


fessional career has been in_ the 


schools and colleges ol Missouri and 


Connecticut Before coming to tl 
State Department of Education at 
Hartiord in 1945, he was president of 
New Haven state leachers Colle 


tor ten years 
\s a school 
is superintendent of a small commu 
ty school system at Monett, Missour 
For tour years, he was superintendent 
of schools at Nevada, Missouri, 
Kansas City, Missouri, as 


supervising principal 


serve 


administrator, he 


perore 


going to 


The new \ASA executive secretary 
was born August 19, 1895 at Dunne 


Missouri. He e B.S 


received t 


gan, | 
degree trom Southwest Missouri 
State College in 1920; the A.M. de 
gree from the University of Missour 
in 1925; and the Ph.D. degree trot 


He was married in 1921 
They have two daugh 


Yale in 1934 
to Ruby Lane 
ters, Mrs. Virginia (Adolf) Dehn, ar 
Mrs. Nancy 


(Frederick Low _# Jr 


‘ 


1 


| 









ons plight of the superior child 


in today’s schools will be one 
of the topics of the eleventh spring 
conference of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, MSTA, April 
14, at the University of Missouri. 
“Educational Provisions for the 
Superior Child” will be the subject 
of a lecture by Dr. Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, IIl. 
Also during the conference the 
merits of developing a_ printed 
statement of school policy for 


school boards will be discussed by 





Dr. Paul Witty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill, will be the 
principal speaker at the last big event 
for the department this year, the an- 
nual meeting on the University of 
Missouri campus, April 14. He will 
speak on “Educational Provisions for 
the Superior Child.” 
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AN EXCITING YEAR for the MSTA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be climaxed at the April 14 spring conference. It 
was a year that saw member teachers busy with projects and 
Classroom Teachers Day, a Missouri original, with 
July celebrations in six colleges; the Bunker Hill workshop in 


pleasure: 











The Ivory Room of Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis was filled to capacity for the Departma 
of Classroom Teachers luncheon meeting, Nov. 3. At the speaker’s table left to 
are: Gordon Renfrow, Director of MSTA field services; Albert Fehrenback, Texas, N 
tional president of FTA; Louese Phillips, NEA state director; Dr. Inks Franklin, edit 
School & Community; Mrs. Wilda Faust, national secretary, FTA, NEA; Margaré 





Schowengerdt, Educational Policies Commission, NEA; Reuby Moore, first vice-pred 
dent, MSTA; Everett Keith, executive secretary, MSTA; Dr. John L. Buford, 
president, NEA; A. L. Crow, president, MASA; Ada Coffey, president, DCT, 
MSTA; Mrs. C. W. Detjen, president, Missouri PTA; Dr. Philip J. Hickey, supt. 


a panel composed of classroom 
teachers, administrators and school 
board officials. 

Panel members will be Miss Ada 
Coffey, Joplin’ Junior College, 
moderator; Roger Bailey, presi- 
dent, Missouri School Board As- 
sociation; Ward Barnes, super- 
intendent of schools, Normandy; 
Adah _ Peckenpaugh, _ highschool, 
Clinton; Grace Williams, Cape Gir- 
ardeau highschool; and Thelma 
Meeks, Joplin Elementary Schools. 

Newman Walker, counselor at 
Rolla highschool, will present the 
panel subject. 

The DCT Executive Board has 
especially emphasized the desire 
for administrator and school board 
member participation in the con- 
ference. It requests that every car 
load arriving for the conference 
contain at least one of each. 

Reservations for the conference 
luncheon in the Memorial Student 
Union should be made with Dr. 
Lois Knowles, 212 Education 


Building, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. Luncheon price _ is 
$1.50; check or money order must 
accompany reservations and_ the 
deadline is April 12. 

Registration begins at 8:30 a.m., 
Saturday, April 14, in the M.U. 
Education Building with the first 
general session opening at 9:45. 


At the Department of Classroom Teachers Wer 
studiously to their work as they take the Minn 
stimulating ceremony at the Workshop, a Sunéi 
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September, where plans were laid for the successful 
Foundation Program campaign; the November annual 
luncheon which nearly 400 teachers attended; and the 
December committee workshop with its innovation 
of inviting school board members. 
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Classroom Teachers 


Creer 
LT: is") 
TEACHES pee 


the state in the latter 
-_ . July. Miss Au- 

rey Shauer, National 
a Education Association 
Director for Indiana, 
visited the five teach- 
ers colleges and Kansas City 
University to talk with future 
teachers about professional 


obligations and the work done 
by NEA. 






Elizabeth A. Yank, 
left, president, 
Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, 
principal speaker at the 
committee workshop, 
Jefferson City, Dec. 3, 
receives Joplin 

























Teachers’ $50 “mule- —_ . 
age” for NEA building ce ee — of pg ae Mi.- 
f e ollege, greets ss Shauer 
fund from Ada Coffey, at the observance there. Others from left 
State president, DCT, to right are: Miss Gwen Grove, local FTA 
when Miss Yank Ss Mrs. Martha Martin, Northwest 
. strict CTA president; Dr. Leon Miller. 
: spoke at Joplin, Dec. 5. FTA sponsor; Mrs. Cecil McKee, first vice 
president, Northwest District CTA and 


Mrs. Freida Elwick. 
artme™ instruction, St. Louis; Harold Lickey, president, MSTA; Hubert Wheeler, commis- 
to rig@mer of education; Mrs. Buena Stolberg, NEA director, S. C. Region, CTA; Dr. James 
cas, Nj McCaskill, director, Legislative and Federal Relations Division, NEA; Amy Rose 
|, edittffane, retiring second vice-president, NEA. 








Marga 
ce-pres vem . ' - : ; : 
Ihe invocation will be given by announcements. The luncheon will 
J. D. Nichols, Marshall, the pledge follow. Then, after the close of the 
Ae} of allegiance will be led by A. L. second general session, Dr. Witty’s 
Story, Kansas City, and a welcome address, a reception under the 
address will be delivered by Dr. auspices of the Missouri State 
gay A> - - 4 er : At Classroom Teachers Day in the south- 
L. G. Townsend, dean of the Col- Teachers \ssociation executive east corner of the state, Miss Shauer poses 
| " ; * aie "Ee a > a _ 4 ‘ ‘ > MST with others taking part in the celebration 
lege of ss Educ ation, University of staff will be held at the . I I \ at Southeast Missouri State College. Left 
Missouri. Miss Ada Coffey, DCT building. to right: Miss Mildred Vogelsang, presi- 
q dent of Southeast District Classroom 


4 president, will preside. 

Y After the panel discussion there 
will be a business session at 11 a.m. 
with reports from the nominating 
and resolutions committees and 


Teachers Association; Dr. W. W. Parker, 
president of the college; Miss Shauer: and 
Norman Schwab, president of Cape Gi- 
rardeau community teachers association 





, Worl Hill Ranch Resort, Sept. 17, teachers bend 
Mine@tventory. (Right) Teachers depart after a final 
Su tonal, conducted at the Council Ring. 











Some of those attending Classroom Teach- x ’ \ 
— ers Day at Southwest Telesourt State Col- ‘ 2 a: FF, , 
J lege line up for the refreshments being After a busy schedule of addresses and 
: oy served by Mrs. Ruth McClain, chairman of discussions at the University of Kansas 
. y the local tea committee. Others left to City celebration, Miss Shauer meets with 
* right are: Mrs. Katherine Cantrell, dis- other participants for a dinner celebration 
y | trict vice-president of the community at Bretton’s Restaurant. 


teachers association; Bill Williams, state 
FTA president; Miss Shauer; Miss Grace 
Gardner, Southwest District director, 
DCT; Mrs. Rosemary Baker, Southwest 
District president of MSTA; and Estle 
Funkhouser, SMS. 


> 


Miss Shauer converses with Miss Willie 
Whitsen of the Division of Education, 
KSTC, at the celebration on the campus of 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. To her right is Dr. Ivan E. Miller 
head of the KSTC Division of Education. 
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SECRETARY'S PAGE 


General Assembly-1957 
N° General Assembly can or will spend all 
its time with legislation in any one field. 
This makes it wise to determine the two or 
three major pieces of legislation most needed 
and on which there is a oneness of feeling at 
least among the professional group. Numerous 
education bills are always introduced. Some 
are insignificant and many are not. Others are 
divisive in nature. Bills are much more easily 
defeated than passed. It is always more difficult 
to be constructive. 

Certainly the all important objective for the 
General Assembly convening in January is the 
financing of the school foundation program. 
It was approved over-whelmingly by the legis- 
lature and the people. ‘The mandate is clear. 
The responsibility defined. All candidates for 
the legislature should be fully informed in this 
respect. 

Proposals in the area of special education 
doubtless will come from the legislative sub- 
committee now at work. 

The Assembly of Delegates has directed that 
a bill be presented to strengthen and clarify 
the continuing contract law. 


School Construction 


HE children who need schools, who are 
on half day sessions and the like, need 
them now. Their education will not wait 
while we reform our methods of state and 
local financing of school buildings. The chil- 
dren have a right to an education and the well 
being of the country demands it. Either we do 
it now or their opportunity is gone forever. 
The attempt to attach an anti-segregation 
amendment to federal school construction pro- 
posals is the method foes may use to kill all of 
them. Such an amendment is unnecessary. The 
only purpose it serves is to becloud the issue 
of needed school buildings. ‘The Supreme 
Court has assumed jurisdiction and opened the 
way for enforcement of its decision by judicial 
means at the local level. 
Some still talk the old bugaboo of federal 
control. Why not read HR 7535. Anyway, 
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how can you control the building once it is 
erected. 


Others say it will stifle local initiative. Just 
the opposite has been true with roads, hospitals, 
land grant colleges, vocational education and 
other programs financially stimulated by the 
federal government. 

This is an emergency situation demanding 
action based on merit. 


In Brief 


T is good to note that the state cigarette tax, 

effective January |, is producing more than 
originally estimated. ‘This will be of real help 
in financing the foundation program for next 
school year. 

The Association has always taken the posi- 
tion that teachers in Missouri Public School 
Retirement System should be permitted to ex- 
press themselves in a social security referendum 
in accordance with the federal act. ‘This oppor- 
tunity is afforded with ballots to be mailed out 
May 11 and to be returned postmarked not 
later than May 26. The magnitude of this de- 
cision makes it deserving of serious considera- 
tion. All eligible voters should be thoroughly 
informed and express themselves by casting 
their ballots. 

The Public Relations Committee (Includ- 
ing Federal Activities) will meet on April 7. 
Among other things it will discuss federal 
school construction proposals and the financing 
of the foundation program by the General As- 
sembly convening in January. ‘The Committee 
on Sources of School Revenue meets on April 
21; the Committee on Teachers Salaries and 
Term of Office on May 5. 

Issues will arise in which teachers have a dif- 
ference of opinion. Let us never lose sight of 
the fact that unity means strength in meeting 
problems facing the profession as a whole. 

Unified professional activity has produced 
during the last ten years four successful state- 
wide campaigns, a mass of desirable school 
legislation, needed revisions of our state con- 
stitution, and many significant court decisions. 
The results will stand comparison with any 
state. 

Every Missourian should see our centennial 
film, A State, A People and Their Schools. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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A veteran teacher tells why administrators and education 


theorists should get new classroom experience 


By Ada Saron Boyer 


There is much said, written and 
discussed about teachers taking 
part in administration. This is 
good, as you can all agree. If we 
help make a course of study, a 
study guide, a syllabus, then we 
understand and accept it much 
better. If one serves on a salary 
committee, then the financial con- 
dition of the school is a reality. 

But it seems we need to go one 
step further. We need to invite 
administration to participate in 
teaching. Practically all education- 
al personnel other than teachers 
have been in classroom situations, 
it is true; but the situations are 
not always comparable. The man 
who is straining every nerve to get 
out of a teaching position into ad- 
ministration is not exactly in the 
same position as a regular teacher 
who accepts a dead-end job. 

Nor is the substitute who is tak 
ing over a classroom for a day in 
preparation for a full time ad- 
ministrative job the same. He can 
come in, talk entertainingly, be a 
gay, friendly guy with the class 
and go away wonderfully accepted 
and loved, not even knowing that 
one day in a classroom is not as 


one year. 


The 20-Year Change 


If today every administrator in 
Missouri took over a class and ac- 
tually taught it, he would gain 
greater understanding of the total 
picture of education. Perhaps, shall 
we say, he taught twenty years ago 
in highschool. Then we_ took 
only the top students; others were 


failed hurriedly to get them out 
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of school. Now we educate all the 
children of all the people includ 
ing the ones who cannot read. 
Even a decade ago at the close of 
World War II the situation was 
not exactly the same as now. Those 
who taught some time ago need to 
go back in the age of television, 
of motion pictures in the classroom 
and of a few other innovations in 
cluding guidance now accepted as 
common practice in a classroom 
situation. 

Have you noticed on television 
how the ready falsehood turns the 
play into a chaos of errors? Ou 
children have been well educated 
in that. A curly haired little dar- 
ling with big innocent blue eyes 
will commit some daring deed of 
bravado right in front of you and 
not waiting for your comment, say 
with perfect seriousness, “I never 
did that.” Or if you comment, 
will reply with TV accents, “I 
don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

A few years ago, patrols were not 
as important as now. I have stood 
by calmly and taken direct orders 
from patrols. A few years ago every 
child did not ride the bus. Today 
entire rooms must go out on split 
second timing to catch buses. These 
and a hundred other normal 
changes have done something 
either good or bad—to education 
recently. That is why it would be 
wise for administration to take a 


look at classrooms. 


Professors in the Classroom 

The college professor right off 
the farm from one year in a rural 
school back in the early days would 





education 


teaching of 


find his 
courses different if he would spend 
six weeks with you in your small 
classroom or me in mine. The man 
who knows all the answers in edu 
cation because he taught high 
school classes and then wrote a 
book was, I believe, as far re 
moved from education as a human 
being can get and still teach it 
Yet he spoke very learnedly of all 
situations in the highschool where 
he had taught twenty years ago 
I asked how many text books he 
had used, but did not tell him 
how education had a different ap 
pearance when I must know the 
contents of a library on social 
science, all of the current happen 
ings, world events and a few mil 
lion scientific facts which change 
political events. He had done no- 
bly with one book, which all of 
us could have accepted had he not 
too often hinted that we were real 
ly unqualified. 

One woman filled in for a day 
by telling of some wonderfully en 
tertaining traveling she had done; 
I was not too happily received 
when | explained gently next day 
that there was just so much work 
to be done and we must do some 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Our © feacher Poets 





MY KEY 


I once had thought 

That to fulfill 
Dreams, hopes, and expectations, 
I'd need to be 

Somebody else 
With endless qualifications. 
sut now I’ve found 

By teaching school 
I feel a new sensation 
Each new born day 

Brings me a tool 
lo build a new creation. 

—Mary Frances Byrd, Clinton 


PATIENCE 


A rEACHER must have patience 


When Mary comes to school at eight; 
For Mother said: “You’re in my way! 
Be Off! Or my wash will be late.” 


Patience when little work is done 

By Johnny, Mark, and Kit. 

I. V. has made them Sleepyheads, 
And they always say, “I don’t get it!” 


Patience with those so very slow 
Into good citizens they must grow. 
So each morning I pray 
Help me, Father, to have patience today. 
—Lucy B. Curd, Marshall 


WHAT IS THE SEA? 


HE SEA is a charming mystery 


Enclosed by fog at night; 
It is fluid beauty 
In ever-changing facets of light. 


The sea is a vast earth-womb 

Prolific beyond all thought; 

It is a colossal tomb 

Which eons of the dead have sought. 


Ihe sea is a boundless power 
That atomizes man’s endeavor; 
It is a magnitude which in one how 
Could wipe out man forever. 
-M. Wray Corbett, Poplar Bluff 


GROWTH 


| HAVE THIS 


I reach for that. 

This gives me comfort 
That draws on me. 

lo be satisfied with this 
Would stifle me 

Thinking too much on that 
Wou!d work unrest 
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So with feet set firmly 
On this ground 
Reaching, struggling, achieving 
I obtain a view 
Of beckoning horizons 
Still beyond. 
—Viola Roade ap Groce, Ru hmond 


I'D LIKE A FAIRY VERY MUCH 


I. LIKE TO HEAR a fairy sing, 

I'd like to touch a golden wing, 
I long to watch them as they lie 
On soft white thistle floating by. 


I often go where fairies play, 

And search and search the hours away, 
With very careful steps I’ve tried 

lo find the place in which they hide. 


Once I did grasp a fairy sprite, 
And closed my hand around its light, 
But when I peeked to see my prize, 
\ sunbeam danced into my eyes! 


I'd like to hear a fairy sing, 
I'd like to touch a golden wing, 
I long to watch them as they lie, 
On soft white thistle floating by. 
—Mary Morgan Glasscock, Hayti 


A CUSTODIAN 


A CUSTODIAN they call him, 


A caretaker of the building. And so he is. 

He checks the thermostat when noonday sun shines 
most obliquely 

And adjusts the fan when celestial rays fall most 
directly. . 

Winter, summer, spring, and fall, 

He folds the extra chairs and turns the key when 
five o'clock arrives; 

With squeaky shoes and immobile countenanc« 

He unlocks the door for all 
who come early or stay late. 


\ good keeper of the building? Excellent. 
But he’s more than custodian of wood and stone 
For no animate detail escapes his eye. 
Like the secretary, he, too, makes notes: 
“It’s the girl in the leonine jacket who's always 
tardy to class.” 
“Tt’s the visiting east-wing teachers that make th« 
noise, alas! 
“It’s the day the season opens that the boss's desk 
is unoccupied and the temperamental mathe- 
matician threatens homicide.” 


Fear notes from that achromatic shirt pocket? 
No, definitely no. Here’s a custodian of secrets 
He’s just as blind to the frailties of mankind 
As to the blemishes in his beloved building, 
For somewhere he’s learned not to dwell too long 
Upon the private affairs of others. 

—Cleetis Headlee, Joplin 
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THE KEY 


I ONCE MET a man 

With an inner glow, 
Whose formula for success 
I wanted to know. 


With a pang of jealousy, 

I wondered why 

This man was successful, 
And not I? 


I bade him divulge 
This secret he knew. 
He agreed with a smile, 
That this he would do. 


Taking my hand, 

He began by saying, 
“Success is made of things 
You can’t get by paying.” 


“If around this word 
Your life is fashioned, 
Success will be yours. 
The word is compassion.” 


—Arthur B. Kennon, Desloge 


PLAN OF LIFE 


a‘ PLAN of life is plainer now, 
Since age has opened wide its door. 
A game with God as referee, 

And Time the keeper of the score. 


When Time showed twenty on my card, 
My talents struggled to be free 

To grow, like every inborn gift 

From God that’s nourished properly. 


But self-conceit was far too loud 
To hear the knocking at the gate; 
Nor could I hear my conscience plead, 
“Do not! Do not! procrastinate.” 


False satisfaction was my friend, 

As year by year went swiftly by 
And one by one my talents starved 
And were retired or forced to die. 


A talent, like a mighty lion, 

Will challenge or submit. 

It all depends on the endowed 
Who makes a home or a jail for it. 


So many talents have been jailed, 
Possessors should not feel abused 
If epitaphs would read, “Here lies 
A man with talents still unused.” 


With few surviving talents now, 

I seem before a bolted door; 

But with the Grace of God and Time 
My card will show a better score. 


—Frank L. Mickelson, Freeman 
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PHE TEACHERS’ QUESTION 


| HE vicrory chants have died away, 


The referendum jell has set, 
Thanks for your effort on that day, 

Now how much money will we get? 
We do not want to seem too bold, 

We only know what we were told, 
As those new laws were being sold, 

Eighty per cent was ours to hold, 
We hope the facts don’t leave you cold 


Tremptation is a trying thing, 
You've met it time and time again, 
Io those who wrestle it this spring, 
We're last to say, “Temptation Win!” 
We know your task will not be funny, 
Your peace elusive as a bunny, 
lo please will not be milk and honey, 
Irhough public relations should be sunny, 
Don’t buy it with the teachers’ money! 


Emmett E. Duff, Elvins 


THE FIRMAMEN|I 


= aGO from out His hand 
God flung a mighty molten mass 

To form great seething balls of fire 
With licking tongues of flaming gas 


Colossal suns of fervent heat, 

White hot, or burning red, or blue 
Some balls resembled liquid brass, 

A marvelous sight, this heavenly view. 


Vast beauty, glory, wonder, power, 
Myriads of suns, and myriads more 

Went whirling to God's perfect laws, 
Planets, and suns, and moons galore. 


God gloried in this astral sight, 
And stepped about from ball to ball; 
Some spheres there were of massive girth 
While some of them were very small. 


Now one of these, a lesser one, 
He held within His hand and thought, 
“A lovely garden this would make,” 
And so an Eden fair He wrought 


To cool and harden first of all 
He blew His breath upon the sphere, 

Then formed the mountains, placed the seas, 
And swathed it round with atmosphere. 


In just a few short million years 
The garden soil was rich and fine; 

He planted every flower, and tree, 
And grass, and shrub, and trailing vine. 


Io make His garden now complete, 
He life and love created too, 

And every living thing within 
To each its own was mated true 


Strange that from unnumbered spheres 
God chose this tiny ball of Earth 

lo make into a garden fair, 
Where love and life and Heaven have birth. 


Marie Gerhart, Stover 
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Newspaper responsibilities, able 

to be fulfilled only with school-press 

harmony, lie in reporting school affairs day by 

day with but one thought in mind---the welfare 

of the child, says an experienced education editor 


Reporting the schools is like 


doing chemical 
there 


known” and that “unknown” is 


experiments in 
which is always an “un- 
always a high explosive. You never 
know when a side reaction is go- 
ing to blow up the laboratory. 

Those traditional standards of 
the press-objectivity and accuracy 
won't cover the job of the edu- 
cation editor. His is a task of 
translation. The fact that it is 
necessary to translate, and by trans- 
late I mean explain, sometimes to 
the point of the ridiculously ele- 
mentary, the most American of 
American institutions, the public 
schools, is a sad and exasperating 
commentary on these frightened 
times. 

As a friend said after seeing a 
school board meeting derailed for 
hours by a shotgun blast of ac- 
cusations—a blast that permitted 
no answers—‘Maybe the critics 
have something. Maybe the schools 
are no good. Many of their prod- 
ucts have grown up to mistrust the 
system that produced them.” 

Consolation lies in the thought 
that there is no knowing how 
much more suspicious these people 
would be if they had not gone 
through the public schools. And 


much more consolation in the 
fact that, for all their noise and 


costly nuisance effect, the number 





Credit is due the “Nieman Reports” 
for permission to publish this article. 
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of persons who are sharpshooting at 
public education for the sake of 
shooting is few. 

For every one of these extrem- 
ists, there are hundreds who sup- 
port the system that made our 
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democratic government possible— 
hundreds whose criticisms are con- 
structive and who need only facts 
in order to think through to right 
conclusions. 

How, then, to get them the facts? 


Local Coverage Daily 

The newspaper is the only 
means of giving the entire public 
a knowledge of what the schools 
are trying to do and what they 
contend with in doing it. I am 
not talking about sporadic, look- 
how-wonderful articles on new 


educational tricks or periodic 
spates of stories that precede tax 
elections. 

continuous 


I mean reporting 


that airs every problem that comes 


Reporting 
the Schools 


by Wilma Morrison 


before the board, together with the 
opinions and discussion that led 
to each decision. All the action, 
including the times the board trips 
over its own policies or lack of 
policies. Week-in, week-out report- 
ing that lays out the damned-ii- 
you-do and damned-if-you-don't 
dilemmas that go with each of the 
hundreds of school pressures that 
boards and administrators deal 
with year in and year out. 
Magazine articles can’t do this, 
Only 
through the newspapers with their 


nor professional journals. 
continuous coverage can this back- 
ground picture of the complicated 
thing that is a democratic school 
system reach the people. And only 
this knowledge of all that is be- 
hind 
sulate the public against rumor 


Johnny's classroom can in- 


and _ generalized 
that it won’t go tearing off on a 
hate hunt, entirely forgetting the 
children when a controversy shows. 


propaganda so 


Schools and concerned parents 
are right when they emphasize a 
Accuracy, 


“responsible” press. 


competency, objectivity, do not 
cover the school reporter's job. Nor 


does the conception of some s¢ hool 
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men—that means 
responsibility to themselves, ex- 
hibited in articles written to their 
specifications and greater glory. 

applied to the 


responsibility 


Responsibility 
press means exactly what it should 
mean when applied to every citizen 
and every 
and teacher 
dren. The newspaper should ap- 


school administration 





a first focus on chil- 


ply all its rules of news coverage 
of any public agency, and add to 
that, the consciousness that the 
welfare of thousands of children 
is involved. 

Adding children as background 
characters, innocent bystanders, in 
every school story, does not sub- 
vert the news and does not lessen 
the cover—quite the contrary. It 
does alter the treatment. 


Press Must Be Responsible 

How do you get a responsible 
press, one that is so conscious of 
its responsibility to youngsters 
that it will throw out an inflam- 
matory headline and run a factual 
—and less saleable—one? 

This is one of those circular, 
chicken-or-the-egg, questions. To 
get a responsible press you have to 
have a responsible and, above all, 
an open school administration. 
Which comes first is academic. If 
the school administration is not 
open, the newspaper won’t have 
the background knowledge with 
which to be responsible even if it 
wants to. Besides, the schools have 
no alternative except to cooperate 
with the press. Putting it baldly, 
the press can hurt the schools but 
the schools have no effective club 
over the press. 

Your only safe-guard against a 
bad press is knowledge of school 
operations and problems by the 
reporter and his editor. And 
the only way for them to get 
that knowledge is to sit in on 
the schools, day-by-day, pressure-by- 
pressure, deficit-by-deficit, person- 
nel controversy-by-personnel con- 
troversy. 

Yes, even on personnel matters. 
When a dismissal case gets to the 
point of a tenure trial or public 
hearing and an aroused group 
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brings in a petition and charges 
the administration with discrimin- 
ation and false accusations, the 
reporter is not likely to overplay 
its sensational charges IF he has 
listened in, over a period of years, 
to instances in which the person 
in question has had to be rescued 
from his own errors and weak per- 
formance. 


Understanding Takes Time 

A reporter who has sat in, year 
after year, on the parent and 
teacher struggle toward a_ satis- 
factory report card and who knows 
all the unanswerables involved in 
translating the development of a 
human being onto a piece of card- 
board, would not lead off a story 
like this one from New York. 

“Foreign families at the United 
Nations and even some ° old- 
fashioned Americans are moving 
this summer to get away from the 
world’s screwiest school system.”’ 

The story continues “New York 
schools are now in their fifth year 
of an experiment which is various 
ly called, ‘100 per cent promotion’ 
or ‘compulsory promotion’ or 


‘continuous progress.’ It means 
simply that everybody gets pro- 
moted regardless of how dumb, 
indolent, backward, lazy or 
moronic he may be. 

The reporter who knows the 
under 


dilemma of the schools 


compulsory attendance laws—to 
fail dull children and have 16- 
year-olds in the primary grades or 
pass them along and have some 
gth graders who can’t read—would 
have told the story differently. He 
would have noted the criticism of 
the foreign families and then gone 
into the age-old problems of in- 
ventorying junior for his parents. 
And if he had known enough 
about report cards, he would have 
had just as interesting—and an 
even more amusing—story than 
this one that went out over the 
country from a syndicated daily 
news service. 

First step toward that “responsi- 
ble” school press is a school board 
and administration truly open to 


the press—not just paying lip 


service to an “open policy.” Sec- 
ond, is to convince the editor that 
he should keep one person on the 
education beat and permit him 
really to cover the schools, not just 
catch up with them when a crisis 
occurs. Chief objection of school 
men to open their meetings to 
newspaper coverage is that editors 
send an assortment of uninformed 
reporters, and they frequently go 
off half-cocked and headline false- 
hoods or half-truths that do 


erievous harm. 


One Mechanical Rule 


\fter nine years of reporting 
education I can lay out one simple, 
mechanical rule for a good school 
press. Give more space to a school 
story than would be given to a 


story of comparable importance 


about another public agency. A 
lot of misinterpretations and falsi- 
fications that raise holy hob with 
public schools come not from in 
tent to deceive but from excessive 
brevity. 

If the highway commission closes 
a stretch of road and its action is 
reported without explanation in a 
two-paragraph story, nothing 
much is going to happen. A com- 
paratively few persons living on 
the road will be outraged and 
will come to the commission tor 
an explanation. 

If the school board decides to 
shut down a high school or drop 
cooking from the 8th grade curri- 
culum and these are reported with 
out explanation, thousands react 
All the alumni of the high school 
for 60 years back come up howling 


All the 


that calory charts and white sauce 


mammas who believe 
can’t come too early in life beat 
a trail to the board meeting. As do 
all the persons who make it thei 
business to find a subversive edu 
cational plot back of every school 
change. 

But if these actions are reported 
with full explanation of why they 
were taken, the public will either 
accept the reasons as sensible or, 
if the 
come to the board with arguments 


reasons aren't adequate, 


based on fact 





A two-paragraph announcement 
of a school shut-down will create 
an up-roar. Half a column of 
explanation and figures on popu- 
lation growth and shifts that have 
made the closure necessary, will 
result in sensible argument or no 
argument at all. 

As simple as that. More space in 
newspapers to lay out school prob- 
lems is partial insurance, at least, 
of community cooperation rather 
than community conflict in solving 
the increasingly involved problems 
of public schools. 


How Open Is Open 

Now, assuming that your editor 
has included the children as back- 
ground characters in his paper's 
school stories, and has put one 
responsible reporter on the school 
beat, and has recognized that 
school news requires more than 
average space—and merits it from 
the reader interest standpoint— 
how open should schools and 
school board meetings be? 

All meetings with exception of 
those dealing with personnel and 
land purchase should be open to 
the public. And all meetings in- 
cluding personnel and land pur- 
chase should be open to the 
press—the latter with understand- 
ing that the individual’s right of 
privacy in his job shall not be 
violated. Nor will advance public- 
ity be given to financial negoti- 
ations that would jeopardize the 
district’s land purchasing. 

(Off-the-record pledges by a 
reporter which are anathema, and 
rightly so, to editors, will not be 
necessary if you have a newspaper 
staff with the kind of responsibility 
described above.) 

My belief in the entirely open 
board and administration will not 
be widely 
heads. And I am aware that press 
performance in various localities 


supported by school 


is governed by all kinds of outside 
influences. Newspapers whose com- 
petition for street sales is bitter, 
play news more sensationally than 
do those where the big circulation 
is residential as in Portland. The 
coverage in 


problem of school 
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small communities where the 
paper keeps no local staff is some- 
thing else again. Lack of a press is 
part explanation for the fact that 
often the school board and admin- 
blackout is blackest in 
community and the 
county where, it would 


seem, the public should be closest 


istration 
the small 
system 


to its schools. 


Others Don’t Believe 

In spite of these differences in 
the newspaper field, it has sur- 
prised me_ that larger 
districts are entirely open. When 
one of the directors of a large 
system appeared on a public in- 
formation panel at a conference of 
school administrators, he brought 
back the report that his contribu- 
tion to the discussion was fruitless. 

Directors and educators at the 
meeting, he said, just didn’t be- 
lieve him when he told them his 
board does not meet at all with- 
out press notification—not in rump 
session, not in luncheon huddles, 
not at all. 

In an effort to find out what 
the general practice is, I sent a 
questionnaire to each of the 48 
school districts of over 200,000 
population and got 42 answers. 

With due allowance for the in- 
adequacies of the questionnaire 
(and this project verified my long- 
time doubts of the questionnaire 
method in general), the answers 
showed these things fairly conclu- 


so. few 


sively. 

Thirteen out of the 42 said all 
meetings are open either to public 
and press or to the press. However, 
answers of six of the 13 leave 
doubts as to whether the writer’s 
concept of open was as open as the 
one I had tried to define in the 
questionnaire. Another thing that 
throws the questionnaire evalua- 
tion off is the fact that I failed to 
allow for the many boards which 
their among 
curriculum, 


distribute business 
committees—finance, 
personnel, etc. In these cases, the 
discussions and problems that give 
rise to final decisions are in com- 
mittee meetings. Even if the board 


meetings are covered by the press, 


if these committee meetings are 
not, then the performance is not 
truly open. 


More than Half Semi-Open 

Twenty-nine of the 42 could be 
called semi-open according to my 
definition. That is, executive meet- 
ings and committee-of-the-whole 
meetings are closed. 

Sixteen said the papers are noti- 
fied of all meetings; 19 said, noti- 
fied of official meetings only, and 
one said papers are never notified. 
Five did not answer. 

A morning or late afternoon 
hour for meeting can have the ef- 
fect of closing an officially open 
meeting. Twenty-six said meetings 
are held in afternoons or morn- 
ings, most in afternoon. Fifteen re- 
ported night meetings, one did not 


specify. 
There are, no doubt, good rea- 
sons for holding school board 


meetings in the morning, or, what 
is more common, in the late after- 
noon. There is also the reason, 
admitted by some, that at these 
daytime hours the public is unlike- 
ly to attend and business can be 
transacted with more speed and 
less argument. 

Indication that papers are being 
responsible and are recognizing 
reader interest in education is seen 
in the fact that 32 of the school 
heads said their newspapers have 
special reporters assigned to the 
schools on a continuous basis. 

Seventeen said there is a trend 
toward more open public and press 
relations. Ten said there has been 
a definite opening of policy in 
their districts in the past 10 years 
and two said the trend is toward 
less open meetings. Twenty-three 
did not answer. 

Given the open school adminis- 
tration, the cooperative editor, the 
extra newsprint—given all this, the 
education editor still does not 
quite have heaven, too. There is 
still the little matter of dressing 
up school stories into something 
the public will read. 

I have about decided there is 
nothing to be done about the 


(See Reporting Schools Page 47) 
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Ltems of Interest 





Nadine Higgs of Springfield has 
been elected to teach French and Eng- 
lish in the Cassville highschool start- 
ing the second semester 


Marilyn Morse of Ludlow, a recent 
graduate of the University of Missou- 
ri, will begin her teaching career in 
the elementary system at Chillicothe 
next year. 


John Neely, vocational agriculture 
instructor at Tarkio for the past three 
years, has resigned in order to accept 
the superintendency at Forest City. 


Richard Barrett, vocational agricul- 
ture teacher at Craig, has accepted a 
similar position in the Tarkio schools. 
He succeeds Mr. John Neely who re- 
signed. 


Elizabeth Ann Williams, a student 
at Southwest Missouri State College 
whose home is at Lamar, Mo., began 
teaching English and social studies on 
March 5 in the Lawson highschool. 


Cedric Baker, former superintendent 
of the Macks Creek public schools, has 
been elected to head the Cassville sys- 
tem for next year. Mr. Baker succeeds 
Ralph Hamilton who has resigned to 
accept a position in the Springfield 
system. Mr. Baker is working toward 
the doctorate degree at the University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Milton Eugene Bierbaum of Jen- 
nings, and the son of Milton Bier- 
baum, superintendent of the West 
Walnut Manor public schools, will be- 
gin his services next September at the 
Ferguson highschool as assistant band 
director. 


Robert L. Ferguson is now teaching 
in the Midway school in Stark City. 
He succeeds Mrs. Luella Hershberger, 
seventh grade teacher, who resigned 
to join her husband who is in the 
armed services. 


Nuel Nadine Slusher, a_ recent 
graduate of Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, began her 
services March 1 as an intermediate 
grade teacher in the East Prairie 
schools. Her home is at Malden. 


John Beamer, social studies teacher 
in the Tarkio highschool, has resigned 
on account of his health and returned 
to his home at Mexico, Mo. Mrs. 
James Painter has been appointed 
to this position. 


Bill M. Williams, past president of 
Missouri Future Teachers of America 
and a graduate of Southeast Missouri 
State College, started his teaching ca- 
reer March 1 at Tefft elementary 
school in Springfield. 
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Esther Wright of Marshfield began 
her duties in the Ed. V. Williams 
Springfield, Feb. 27 as a 
teacher in the third grade 


school, 


Hoyt Hultberg, a student at South 
west State College, Springfield, be 
gan teaching in the Summersville 
highschool, March 5. His home is in 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Laurence E. Phelps, Macon public 
schools, has revealed that an Arithme- 
tic Workshop for the teachers in the 
first four elementary grades was held 
Feb. 22 in the Macon Elementary 
School with Dr. Lois Knowles, assis 
tant professor of education, University 
of Missouri, in charge. Teachers from 
other schools in the county also at- 
tended the workshop 


Cecil A. Elliott, 
Vandalia public schools, has announced 
this district has been reorganized. The 
unit now contains evaluation of $7,- 
528,000 and an enrollment of 1100 
children. The board is planning the 
erection of a new $600,000 school 
building. 


superintendent, 


Maxine Lindsey of Buffalo began 
her services March 19 as an elementary 
teacher in the Springfield system. 


Elizabeth Rowe has been employed 
to teach English and speech in the 
Liberal R-II schools. She 
Mrs. Helen Herman who resigned last 
January. 


succeeds 


W. O. Marsh, superintendent, Fair 
Grove schools since 1951, has resigned 
to accept a position as program direc- 
tor at the Springfield Boys Club, 
Springfield, Mo. He will assume his 
duties June 1. 


H. P. Edmondson, superintendent, 
Walnut Grove public schools, has an- 
nounced the board there has approved 
a new five-year program designed to 
give students many added educational 
advantages. 

Ten new subjects which will be 
added to the new curriculum are ar- 
chitectural drawing, forensics, debat- 
ing, engineering drawing, second year 
shorthand, vocational home econom- 
ics III, physiology, all of which will 
be added next year. Chemistry is to be 
added in 1957 and physics in 1958. 


Gladwyn H. Gold, Liberal Superin- 
tendent, recently received a $20 bill in 
a plain white envelope. A note read 
“Regrets for damage done.” Superin- 
tendent Gold says no extensive dam- 
ages have occurred to school property 
in recent years 


V. L. Pickens, chairman, Division 
of Practical Arts and Vocational Edu- 


cation, Lity pu 
plans to attend the Americar 
trial Arts Convention in Mi 


April 24-27 


Kansas 


Alva A. DaVault, superintendent, 
Hornersville public schools for the 
past eight years, has accept l the 
superintendency at Campbell. He suc 
ceeds Mr R hE Nichols why 1 S 
tiring at the end of this school vear 


Allen O. Miller of St. Louis has 
been appointed a member of the facul 
ty at Washington Universit) St 
Louis 


James T. Hixon, retir Webster 


Groves highschool principal, will be 
the subject of a portrait to be pat ted 
»y Dorothy Quest. The portrait will 
hang in the new junior ighschool 
named for Mr. Hixon. The presenta 
tion is expected to be made ortly 
after school opens next September 


R. C. Glazier, director, Public In 
formation, Springfield Public Schools, 
has revealed that more than 87 per 
cent of the homes represented in the 
Springfield Public Schools now are 
equipped with television sets, 
ing to a survey conducted recently, 


acc ord- 


Dixie Gearing, a student at South 
west State College, began her teaching 
duties March 12 in the Springfield 

} 


Fairbanks elementary school 


Mrs. Mildred McCormack oi 
konong has been appointed by the 
Koshkonong board of education as a 
teacher in the sixth grade. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Warren who resigned Feb- 
ruary 26 to join her husband who has 
Louis 


Kosh 


been employed in St 


Albert Mike Dempsey of Sault Ste 
Marie, Michigan, and a student at 
Southwest State College, is now 
teaching music in the 
school. He began his duties March 6 


Elaine Rhoads of Manstield and a 
graduate of Southwest State College 
teacher in the 


Crane high 


is a new elementary 
Independence system She egan 
teaching March 5 


Central 


Samuel L. Meyer, Dean 
College, Fayette, spoke at the annual 
convention of the Georgia Education 


Association in Atlanta on March Il 


Mary D. Schooling of Columbia and 
a recent graduate of the University of 
Missouri, will begin her teaching ca 
elementary 
September 


reer in the schools of 


Brentwood next 


Gail Rea, a student at Southwest 


State College, began teaching Eng- 
lish and speech in the Houston high- 
school, Feb. 20. Miss Rea lives in 
Springfield 

+ 





LIBRARIANS COUNCIL 
HOLDS EXECUTIVE MEET 

A meeting of the Executive Council 
of the Missouri Association of School 
Librarians in Jefferson City during 
February revealed that an increased 
membership in the organization is al- 
most a certainty this year. 

Last year 108 persons joined the 
group, while 107 new members were 
already enrolled by February of this 
year. Seventy-three Missourians also 
joined the American Library Associa- 
tion and its American Association of 
School Librarians Division last year. 

Mrs. Kenneth Campbell, president, 
MASL, presided over the business 
meeting, which was attended by eight 
other members of the Council: Miss 
Mildred Vogelsang, Cape Girardeau; 
Miss Alice Golden, Jefferson City; 
Miss Edna Bothe, Jefferson City; Miss 
Wilma Wade, Springfield; Mrs. Helen 
Moore, Albany; Mrs. Hilda Downing, 
Berkeley; Mrs. Edna Penland, Spring- 
field; and Mrs. Helen Francis, Osceola. 


THE TEACHER 
CHILDREN WANT 

In concluding a study on good citi- 
zenship, the fifth and sixth grade pu- 
pils of Mrs. Betty Murphy at Spring- 
field’s Berry School recently wrote 
themes on the subject “The Ideal 
Teacher,” listing characteristics they 
like most in their instructors. 

From the stories, these unique sta- 
tistics were compiled by Mrs. Mur- 





Hobbs, New Mexico 


NEEDS TEACHERS 


Starting salary $3600 to $5275 


Roy Holingsworth, director of 
personnel, will be in: 


Keru, Nebraska April 16 
Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kansas April 17 
Teachers College, 

Pittsburg, Kansas April 18 


Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg April 19 


University of Missouri, 
Columbia April 20 


Washington University, 
St. Louis April 21 


Appointments can be made to 
meet at the teacher placement bu- 
reau of the above institutions by 
writing to the director of person- 
nel, Hobbs Public Schools, Hobbs, 
New Mexico. 
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phy: 26 students valued honesty and 
truthfulness, 23 liked for teachers to 
treat pupils as the teachers would like 
to be treated, 21 listed fairness and 
good nature as qualities they liked in 
their teachers, 17 mentioned that they 
favored teachers who understood their 
problems, 14 wished most for a teaci- 
er who helped plan interesting pilav 
periods, five desired teachers who are 
neat, young, reverent and good sports. 
four expressed the wish for teachers 
who wouldn’t give so much work to 
do, two felt that a teacher should have 
a quiet voice, good safety and health 
habits, one student desired a teacher 
with a good education, and one boy 
wrote that he felt teachers should al- 
ways get enough sleep so as not to 
be cross. 


CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
TO MEET APRIL 14 

The seventh annual convention of 
the Missouri Chapter of the Junior 
League, an organization of Latin club 
members, will meet Saturday, April 
14, at Clayton High School, St. Louis. 
The group comprises not only public 
school teachers and students, but also 


those from private and _ parochial 
schools. 

Missouri League president, Mark 
Hinshaw, Webster Groves High 


School, will preside over the program, 
which will be presented by students 
from several member schools. Each 
school may send as many teachers and 
students to the convention as _ it 
wishes, but it may have only one vot- 
ing delegate, who will be required to 
pay a registration fee of $1. 

Missouri had the distinction of hav- 
ing the largest state delegation at the 
national convention in Cedar Falls, 
Ia., last June. Seventy-five teachers 
and students represented the state 
there. Thenational convention this 
year will be held at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, June 24-26, and plans 
are under way to send Missouri dele- 
gates by chartered bus. 

For additional information about 
either the state or national conven- 
tions, write Miss Isabelle Ruth 
Schwerdtmann, Chairman for Missouri, 
Junior Classical League, Nipher Junior 
High School, 700 S. Kirkwood Rd., 
Kirkwood 22, Mo. 


BELTON SCHOOLS 
REGISTER GROWTH 

The Belton, Mo., school system has 
this year formed a community teach- 
ers association, hired 15 new teachers 
and engaged a new superintendent of 
schools. 

The new 


Charles F. 


superintendent is Dr. 
Yeokum. Dr. Yoekum re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, his master’s from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, and his 
doctorate from the University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. He has had 28 years 
of teaching experience and served as 
a member of a committee to prepare 
the finance report for Kansas for the 


White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. 
The new teachers at Belton are: 


Mrs. Dorothy Looney, Miss Lena 
Walters, Russell Terhune, Miss Geral- 
dine Kinkade, Willis Pettegrew, 
Robert Hackley, Miss Grace Keeney, 
Ed Harsch, Mrs. Ruth Yeokum, Miss 
Nancy Terhune, Mrs. Patricia Pette- 
grew, Miss Terrill White, Mrs. Vera 
Hann and Mrs. Audys Duvall. 


NEW ‘3-D’ MAP 
PRODUCED 

A new flat surface map of Ameri- 
ca with a third dimension effect has 
been produced by Rand McNally and 
Company. 

By using the international map color 
scheme, but merging them gradually 
to show slopes and valleys, a picture 
is presented which brings out in relief 
the country’s basic land-forms, an in- 
novation in cartography. 

It was necessary to develop artists 
who could use the special merged re- 
lief process; there are only two who 
can do so today. 

The map has been produced initially 
in two forms, one with political infor- 
mation for use in secondary schools 
and colleges, and another with simpli- 
fied information for elementary school 
use. 


SOUTHEAST PRINCIPALS 
CONFER ON GUIDANCE 


“Guidance in the Elementary 
Schools” was the theme of the annual 
spring conference and workshop of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the Southeast Missouri 
Teachers Association held in Pied- 
mont, March 2. 

George Mowrer, Director of Guid- 
ance Services, State Department of 
Education; Raymond A. Roberts, Di- 
rector of Curriculum, State Department 
of Education; Charles E. Cooper, 
Counselor, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, and Edward 
J. Gilbert, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, introduced 
the workshop, and divided the large 
group into five smaller groups with 
topics for group discussion. The five 
group leaders were: Bill Sheppard, 
Piedmont; Melvin Gateley, Sikeston; 
Harold Eberhart, Fredericktown; Ray 
Miller, Cape Girardeau; and Lula 
Duckett, Advance. 

Meetings were held in the Piedmont 
elementary school beginning at 9 a. m 
At the business meeting following 
lunch, officers to serve during the 
coming year were elected and a work- 
ing organization within the district's 
four divisions was mapped out. 

Officers elected were Edward J] 
Gilbert, Cape Girardeau, President; 
Tony Statler, Sikeston, Vice-President, 
and Imogene M. Webb, Naylor, was 
reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 

More than 100 principals and other 
school people attended the sessions, 
according to Edward J. Gilbert, presi- 
dent of the group and principal of the 
State College Elementary school. 
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RAYTOWN INCREASES 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


Raytown faculty members are to 
get the biggest salary increase in the 
school’s history. 

Last February the board of educa- 
tion voted a flat $600 increase to all 
teachers in the system. 

3eginning teachers with bachelor’s 
degree can now start at $3450. Those 
with master’s degree at $3700. 


SMS SCIENCE DEPT. 
PRODUCES FILM 


As a contribution to the national en- 
deavor to produce more scientists the 
Southwest Missouri State College 
science department under the direction 
of Professor R. W. Martin has pro- 
duced a 16 mm color, sound, film to 
be shown to Missouri highschool stu- 
dents. The picture is intended to guide 
students into courses which will per- 
mit them to choose a field of science 
or mathematics related to business 
teaching when they enter college and to 
show the opportunities for instruction 
at the state college in Springfield. 

Shots were taken on the campus and 
in nearby industrial laboratories, such 
as a control laboratory for milk pro- 
duction, a laboratory for testing rail 
road materials, one for the training of 
clinical technicians and surgeons and 
a laboratory for the manufacture and 
control of animal feed. 

Sound consists of the narrator with 
background music furnished by the 
SMS concert band. 

The film has a running time of 25 
minutes. It has already been shown in 
a number of southwest Missouri high- 
schools. 

For further information write to 
Professor R. W. Martin, Head, Science 
Department, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Mo. 


REGIONAL WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCES PLANNED 


Members of the Missouri Council on 
Education meeting in the Jefferson 
suilding, Jefferson City, Mo., on 
March 2, voted to hold five regional 
White House Conferences in this 
State. 

The group appointed the following 
committee to make arrangements for 
the regional conferences: 

Mrs. C. Wheeler Detjen, Webster 
Groves; Mrs. D. T. Blake, Salisbury; 
Mrs. True Davis, St. Joseph; Mrs 
Aaron Fischer, St. Louis; C. R. Haw- 
kins, Brumley; J. W. Jones, Mary 
ville; George Mowrer, Jefferson City; 
John I. Rollings, St. Louis; L. G 
Townsend, Columbia; Hugh Speer, 
Kansas City, Mo.; M. C. Matthes, 
Hillsboro; and Mrs. Herman Engle, 
Springfield. 

Mrs. C. Wheeler Detjen, immediate 
past-president of the Missouri Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers, was 
named chairman of the group. She has 
indicated the conferences will proba- 
bly be held next fall—one each in the 
five college districts 
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The purpose of the regional confer- 
ences will be to extend to a grass 
roots level ideas and recommendations 
evolved at the National White House 
Conference 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 
BUDGET REQUESTS GIVEN 


President Eisenhower's Budget Mes 
Sage requested Congress to appropri- 
ate almost $409 million for federal 
educational programs. This is the 
largest amount requested for educa- 
tion in any federal budget in recent 
years, even though it represents only 
slightly more than one half of one 
percent of the 1957 budget 

The salaries and expenses for the 
U. S. Office of Education were pro- 
vided for by a request for a $1,090,000 
increase to allow for more permanent 
positions in the office. 

A new grant of nearly two million 
dollars was requested for cooperative 
research in education by employing 
the facilities of educational institutions 
and agencies outside the federal gov- 
ernment. International educational ex 
changes may be increased by $2 mil 
lion 

The National Science Foundation 
could be in for an appropriation more 
than double its current $16 million 
This would go to expand grants to 
educational institutions for support of 
basic research and _ fellowships to 
graduate students in the sciences with 
emphasis on improvement of teaching 
in highschool and college 

Requests for vocational education 
and school lunches were the same as 
last year, $26.5 million and $83 million 
respectively. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 
MAKES AWARDS 


Efforts in the perpetuation of the 
American Heritage have won three 
awards for the Springfield Public 
Schools this year from the Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Pennsy] 
vania 

The school system will receive a 
George Washington honor medal for 


its program of patriotism education as 
outlined in the 1955 “Curriculum Cap 
sule,” a _ foldet 


taught, how it is taught and wl 


describing what is 


each subject area 

“Television Classroom,” the Sprit 
held Public Schools’ educational tel 
cast seen at 6:30 p.m. on Wednesdays 
on KTTS-TV, channel 10, won its 
second Washington Honor 
Medal plaque in two years for an 
“American Heritage Series” 
during February each year 


George 


, 
telecast 


The home room of Miss Dorothea 
Russell at Jarrett Junior High School 
won a Valley Forge Pilgrimage award 
consisting of a trip for the teacher and 
a representative of the class to Valley 
Forge with all expenses to be paid by 
the Freedoms Foundation. Last year, 
the same group won an honor certif- 
cate for a similar UNICEF fund- 
raising project 


SUPERINTENDENT TO 
TEACH AT DRURY 
Lee DeWitt, superintendent of the 


Schools, has been ap 
Finley, to 


Crane Public 
pointed by President Cf F. 
teach Organization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools; Evaluation 
and Educational Psychology at Drury 


College, Springfield, Missouri, this 

summer 
Mr. DeWitt is completing his twet 
ty-fifth year of service in public school 
work in Stone County After com 
1 


pleting a teacher training cours« 
the Crane High School he spent ter 


vears in rural elementary’ schools 
of Brown Spring, Union City, and 
Inmon. During this time Mr. DeWitt 


was working out a Bachelor of Sc 


degree from S.M.S. in summer 

sions. His high school experience con 
sists of four vears at Abesville, three 
at Hurley, and the past eight at Crane 
Che summer of 1943, he spent teaching 


Aviation Mathematics at S.M.S 

Mr. DeWitt received his Masters 
degree from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1947. He is now doing work 


toward a doctorate 





Photos by H. L 


Yeager 


Charles G. Ross High School (top) and Central Elementary School were recently 
added to the facilities of the Hayward R-1 School District in Pemiscot County. 
Their combined cost was $296,000. P. L. Archibald is superintendent of the Hay- 
ward schools and the school board is composed of Son Rone, Charles Wilson, 
Harvey Wilson, Byars Orton, W. H. Burgess and Bernard Brockett. 
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SUMMER JOBS IN 
COLORADO 

YOUNG WOMEN teachers (age 21-30) 
wanted as counselors in private camp 
for girls. Physical Education, Music, 
Art, or Dramatics majors. Give full 
details regarding education, teaching 
and camping experience, references. 
Write LONG SCRAGGY MT. RANCH, 
Buffalo Creek, Colorado. 


Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 


Stage Lighti 
nate Winkow eepedtes 











GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 








MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS TO MEET 
How much depends upon mathe- 


matics in this age of guided missiles 
and super rockets will be one of the 
main topics of interest at the 34th 
annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., April 11-14, according 
to M. A. Ahrendt, executive secretary. 








CRAFT SUPPLIES 


24 hour mail order service. A complete 
line of craft tools and materials. Or- 
ganizations our specialty. 14 locations 
across the nation. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO, 





P. 0. Box 1479-GD, Fort Worth, Texas 














Electricity does more things for 
more people today than ever before! 
No matter what the job, electricity 
does it better, faster — gives you 
more for your money. 


What else helps so much around 
the home for pennies a day? What 
else does so much in the office, fac- 
tory or store to speed up commerce 





and industry—at so little cost? 

And electric power will play an 
even more important part in the 
future. 

That's why ‘The Light Company" 
is constantly planning and working 
ahead to provide low-priced elec- 
tricity for many, many more jobs— 
wherever and whenever you need it. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Serving the Community Since 1883 
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This topic will be explored at one of 
the general sessions by Vincent Cush- 


ing, manager, Propulsion and Struc- 
ture Division, Armour Research Foun- 
dation, Chicago, Ill., who will discuss 
“Mathematics and the Guided Mis- 
sile.” Other top speakers include R. 
M. Thrall, professor of mathematics, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
W. L. Duren, dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville; and R. E. Langer, profes- 
sor of mathematics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


LIBRARIANS HONOR 
MISS JUVA SHARP 


Miss Juva Sharp, Maplewood, Mo., 
librarian, was awarded life member- 
ship in the St. Louis Suburban Libra- 
rians Association at a luncheon meet- 
ing of that group January 28 at the 
home of Chairman Hilda Downing, 
Berkeley High School librarian 

The award and a book gift certifi- 
cate were presented to Miss Sharp, 
who is president of the St. Louis Sub- 
urban Teachers Association, to honor 
her service in teachers and librarians 
associations. 

Guest speaker at the meeting was 
Miss Gertrude Fiehler, Webster 
Groves, who recently returned from a 
teaching assignment in Germany 
through the exchange program. She 
discussed reading problems. 

Other guests included Mrs. Pauline 
Campbell, Troy, president of MASL, 
and Mrs. Opal Eagle, head of the 
young adult department of the St. 
Louis Central Public Library. 


PRESIDENT DIEMER 
REVIEWS NEW BOOK 


Teacher of Teachers by Ambrose L. 
Suhrie, 418 pages, published by Richard 
R. Smith Publisher, Inc., Rindge, 
New Hampshire. 

Recently there came to my library 
Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie’s autobiogra- 
phy, Teacher of Teachers. I have 
known Dr. Suhrie for more than thirty 
years as a friend and a colleague in 
teacher education. In writing his life 
story, he tells in an interesting man- 
ner of his boyhood and youth and of 
his eventual dedication to the teaching 
profession. During more than sixty 
years as an educator, Dr. Suhrie gained 
an intimate knowledge of teaching and 
of the personal, intellectual, and pro- 
fessional qualities desired in the teach- 
er. His book should be an inspiration 
to teacher education students and to 
all those interested in improved pro- 
grams of teacher preparation at the 
pre-service and in-service levels 

In my opinion, more _ attention 
should be given to the careers of great 
educators and here is the opportunity 
to gain inspiration and valuable sug- 
gestions from one of the leading edu- 
cators of the present century.—G. W. 
Diemer, President, Central Missouri 
State College. 
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KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS 
SEEK BOND ISSUE 


Kansas City Public Schools are 
seeking the approval May 1 of a 27 
million dollar bond issue for a ten-year 
building program. 

[The new building program is 
planned primarily for new junior high- 
schools, $11,080,000; the modernization 
of the library, $6,000,000; and an addi- 
tion to the Junior College plus exten- 
sion of the vocational educational pro- 
gram, $3,000,000. The rest would be 
spent for rehabilitation, consolidation 
of administration facilities, improve- 
ment of athletic facilities and an allo- 
cation for emergencies. 





BUNKER HILL 
RANCH RESORT 


opens 
April 27, 1956 


For Reservations 


Address: Manager, 
Bunker Hill Resort, 
Mountain View, Mo. or 
Telephone 9F21 








NEW BOOKS 


for the 
New Courses of Study 
SCIENCE 
Learning Science Series 
Work Textbooks—Gr. 4-8 
AGRICULTURE TEXTBOOK 
Introduction to American 
Agriculture 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Our Own and Other 
Communities 
Work Textbook—Gr. 3-6 
‘TEsTs 
Missouri Constitution 
U. S. Constitution Jr. High 
U.S. Constitution Sr. High 


ART 
Things to Make and Do 
A Book of Projects Gr. 2-8 
Library List Available 


HUNNICUTT Pub. Co. 


Box 297, Holdenville, Okla. 
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The University of Missouri 





1956 Summer Session June 11-August 3, 1956 


A COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 


Summer Session classes will be offered in all the 
University Schools and Colleges: 


College of Arts and Science Graduate School 
College of Agriculture School of Journalism 
School of Business and School of Law 
Public Administration School of Medicine 
College of Education School of Veterinary Medicine 


College of Engineering 


AIR CONDITIONED FACILITIES 


The Memorial Student Union is completely air conditioned. The Educa- 
tion Reading Room and the Social Science Reading Room of the General 
Library are also air conditioned. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The following special features have been planned, others may be added to 
the program: 


School Administrator’s Workshop Guidance Service for High School 
Reading Conference Students 

Special Education Conference All State High School Band, Or- 
Dramatics Worksho chestra and Chorus 

Music Education aoe Child Study Clinic 


Concerts Lectures 
Recreational Programs 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 


The great demand for well qualified teachers makes this an exceptionally 
good time for teachers to plan for summer study. Programs leading to 
certification requirements and all degrees in teacher education are available. 


For Information about the Summer Session Write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
107 Hill Hall—University of Missouri—Columbia, Missouri 




















_——_— > + oe 
UG CAMA ea TEACHERS COME WEST 


Free enrollment—Largest in West 
Unexcelled Service 


AGENCY 
41 BANN BLOC Draven Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Mgr. 


| ~ 








Professional Personal Service 


605 Penn. Dept. 3 Denver 3, Colo. 











TEA tl IN L Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
1 


| 
| 


| 
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Washington Teachers Agency 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific 
Northwest where opportunities are 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


« Se 
1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. ““ unlimited. Let us send you par 


ticulars 


3141 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 











$7 








POTOSI R-3 INSTITUTES 
NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 


Potosi R-3 
raised its salary 
next year, the schedule provides for a 
base pay of $3400 per year for a be- 
with no experience 


District has 
Starting 


School 
schedule. 


ginning teacher 
and a degree. The schedule goes up in 
six steps to $4100. More steps will de 
added on as needed. The schedule 
adopted by the Board of Education 
is a single salary schedule, which was 
constructed by a committee of 
teachers. 

For senior high school teachers, the 
load will be five 


classes pei 


normal 





Typical 
Residence Hall 





COLORADO ROCKi 


day. Activities that require extra time 
outside of the regular school day will 
be paid for in addition to the salary 
schedule. 


CELEBRATE MSTA 
CENTENNIAL 


The 100th anniversary of MSTA 
was celebrated at a February dinner 
meeting of the Saline County Teach- 
ers Association at Hardeman School. 

The dining table held a large birth- 
day cake decorated with the numerals 
“1856-1956” and individual cakes were 
iced in chocolate representing a school 
blackboard and topped with the num- 
ber “100.” 


E 


Come this summer to the University of Colorado—one of America's fine universities. 
Enjoy study and vacation pleasures with fellow students from every part of the nation. 
Accelerate study, do make-up work, take refresher courses, work toward advanced 


degrees. 


In Boulder, in view of snow-capped peaks: within 
easy walking distance of mountain trails, streams: 
27 miles from Denver; 34 miiles from scenic Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 


800 Courses leading to undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees. Excellent study facilities: well- 
equipped laboratories, classrooms; 800,000-vol- 
ume library. 


Lecture Series by world's leading scientists; 
summer-long Creative Arts Program; drama; 
concerts by world-renowned artists: arts and 
crafts exhibits; symphony concerts in Red Rocks 
Amphitheatre; Central City Opera. 


Invigorating summer climate. Bright days and 
comfortably cool nights, ideal for study. 


UNIVERSITY 


Mountain Recreation. A well-organized program 
for enjoyment of summer students. Weekend 
hikes, guided mountain climbs; bus trips over 
spectacular mountain highways: nature tours: 
steak fries; square dances, and other planned 
activities. 


Tuition Fees determined by number of credit 
hours carried. Full 10-week study program aver- 
ages $52 for Colorado residents: $101 for non- 
residents. For either 5-week term, $33 or $63 


Attractive Accommodations in handsome Univer- 
sity residence halls. Typical room and board, $!9 
per week. Students may also live off-campus in 
approved housing. 


of COLORADO 


1956 SUMMER SESSION... 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: June 18-July 20; July 24-August 25 


FILL 
IN 


BELOW * 
& 
Dean of the Summer Session . Session 

Macky 319 * 
University of Colorado, = 
Boulder, Colorado 
Please send me your Summer Session . 

Bulletin. a evaluation, 
TE TI ccicisctsaictsisctantiniicinahcianaimiiiiaraes a 
E B 
Oe ie 
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Registration: First Term, June 15-16; Second Term, July 23 






A variety of workshops and conferences will supple- 
ment the reguiar academic program of the {956 Summer 
These include the Curriculum and Instruction Work- 
shop which will be offered in three separate sections: 
June 18-July 20 (5 hours credit); July 2-August 10 (6 hours 
credit); July 23-August 10 (3 hours credit), each work- 
shop offering opportunity for special study in such fields 
as curriculum, administration and 


supervision, guidance, 
arts and crafts, etc. 


Other workshops will include the Junior College Work- 
shop (June |8-July 20—3 hrs. credit) concerned with spe- 
cial interests and needs of junior college teachers. 








Bolivar, 
“From a 


Hutcheson, 
problems 
View” and 


Mrs John 
spoke on school 
Parent’s Point of 
singing was led by Ralph Davis, presi- 
dent of the Hardeman PTA. 

A quartet of PTA members dressed 
in costumes commemorative of MSTA 
history sang a medley of old songs 

Mrs. Walter Boston, President oj 
the County Teachers Association, pre- 
sided during the evening. Mrs. Frank 
McGraw was in charge of the pro- 
gram. 


SUPT. NICHOLS RETIRES 


group 





ht. 


R. E. Nichols 





R. E. Nichols, superintendent of 
schools at Campbell, Mo., will retire 
in June after a career in southeast 


Missouri schools that gained him list- 
ing in “Who’s Who In 
American Education” and “Leaders in 
Education.”” He was 70 Feb. 13, which 
means automatic retirement under the 
state retirement system. 

Mr. Nichols has been 
dent of four Missouri school systems, 
spending 11 Malden, 
years at Campbell, two at Ellsinore 
and one at Holcomb. He was also 
principal of the Malden elementary 
and highschool, nine years at 


editions of 


superinten- 


years at seven 


school 
the latter, and spent several years as 
a teacher of mathematics and manual 
training in highschools beginning at 
Two Mile rural school near Kennett 

He served five summers—1948-52 
as visiting professor of education at 
his Alma Mater, Southeast Missouri 
State College 

Mr. Nichols has college credits t tal 
ing 198.9 semester hours and a master’s 


degree from George Peabody College 
for Teachers in Nashville, Tenn. He 
has done advanced graduate work at 


the University of Chicago and _ the 
University of Missouri. 

During 1949-50 he was a member of 
the Resolutions Committee of MSTA, 
and of the Legislative Committee 
1943-46. Mr. Nichols will be succeeded 
at Campbell by Alva DaVault of 
Hornersville. 
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OSAGE COUNTY 
TEACHERS TO MEET 


The Osage County community 
teachers association will hold its next 
meeting at Meta, April 12. The program 
will be devoted to social security and 
teacher retirement, according to N 
D. Vogelgesang, superintendent at 
Chamois. 

Last meeting of the association was 
at Westphalia on Feb. 23. 


M. U. SUMMER ZOOLOGY 
PLANNED FOR TEACHERS 


The University of Missouri depart- 
ment of zoology has attempted to 
adapt its Summer Session program to 
the needs of teachers by focusing the 
subject matter of at least two of the 
five courses offered on teaching prob 
lems. 

Conservation for Teachers, 215, a 
study of the issue of renewable natural 
resources, and Problems and Materials 
in the Teaching of Zoology, 304, de- 
signed for secondary and_ college 
teachers, are particular examples of 
the cooperation of the zoology depart- 
ment. 

Other courses offered are General 
Zoology, 1, Animal Ecology, 305, and 
Seminar in Zoology, 410, as well as 
problems and 


BONDS VOTED 
FOR SCHOOLS 


3ond improve- 
ments have been voted by the follow- 
ing districts: 

Raytown. 
new elementary 
additional school sites. 

Kirkwood. $2,650,000 issue for a 
new junior highschool, expansion of 
the highschool, and acquisition of a 
site for a new elementary school. 

Mehlville. $1,410,000 issue to finance 
the construction and equipping of 
additions to highschool and 
four elementary schools. 

Berkeley. $1,100,000 for addition to 
the junior and senior highschools and 
three elementary well as 
for site acquisition for a new junior 


research. 


issues for school 


$650,000 issue to build a 


school and purchase 


senior 


schools as 


highschool. 

Parkway. $750,000 issue of which 
$350,000 would be used to supplement 
existing funds for a junior-senior high- 
school and $400,000 for additions to 
five elementary schools. 

Clayton. $550,000 issue with $250,- 
000 for additional classrooms at two 
elementary schools and $300,000 for a 
new swimming pool. 

North Kansas City. $3,200,000 issue 
for construction of new elementary, 
junior high and highschool facilities 
and an administration building. 

Ellington. 
cational agriculture and 
nomics building. 

Potosi. On February 14, voters of 
Potosi approved a bond issue of $575,- 
000 to be used for construction of a 
new high school and gymnasium. 


$30,000 for erecting vo- 


home eco- 
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NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves 





interesting and useful 


PUEBLO INDIANS 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 
this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 
at first hand, it is all so real. 






Tl ° 


world Swift Eagle sings and tells a 
The 4-color illustrations (a few d | 
in black and whit are by Yefle K 


noted for her Indian painting 


his Soundbook—PpuvuEBLO INDI- 
ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE Is 
not only a book illustrated (in color) 
but contains a half hour Hi Fi re- 


. ha: One action story on the record and which 
cording. Educational. Entertaining. — absorbs young people is The Bear B 
: : - Sound effects—bees, bears, medicine man 
Three unusual talents in the field of id effec Bors, rs, med 
singing, harvest dancing—are by Swift Fi 


Indian lore have been brought to- 
gether for this Soundbook. First, 


’ 
you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb ) 
storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 


pages of the book part and look at the pic 


tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy — - a 
the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he SS 
were in the room B . , 

The Laughing Stallion, ther delight on 
The book part is by the anthropologist, record, story of a spirited wild hor with 
Charles Gallenkamp. He explains Indian © silky black mane, galloping and neighin 


if further interested: — If this souNDBOOK, described, called THE PUEBLO INDIANS IN 


STORY, SONG AND DANCE, is not to be had in your library, book or record shop, write CHICAGO NATURAI 


HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired recording 31¢ or 45 rpm. Price $5 postpaid. 


Always Refreshing! 
The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it, 








___ TEACHERS WANTED 


IN MEXICO 
Not to teach, but to enjoy a real sum- 
mer vacation at very low cost. College 
Credit, lots of fun and comfort... 





SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 
Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduate 
and under-graduate. 


TWO SESSIONS 
July 13-July 28 and July 26-Aug. 25 
Write for free folder today 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty includes many distinguishe 
professors. Organized social, cultural, 1514 E. Central-A, Wichita, Kansas 
and recreational activities. Comfort- 


able rooms available on or near cam- 
pus. Summer climate is delightful. 
For BULLETIN, write to Dean of 
Summer Session, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7. 


Also ask about our 


AIR CRUISE TO CUBA, PANAMA 
AND PERU 























DEATHS 


Cc. C. MARKSBURY 

C. C. Marksbury, mathematics in- 
structor in the Macon highschool for 
27 years, died at the Samaritan Hospi- 
tal, Macon, Feb. 19. 


L. FRED KING 

L. Fred King, 52, of Columbia, Mo., 
died Feb. 24 after an extended illness. 

He was born Nov. 11, 1903, in St. 
Joseph. Reared in Trenton, Mo., Mr. 
King attended William Jewell College 
at Liberty where he was a member of 
Kappa Alpha fraternity. He was 
graduated from Northwest State Col- 
lege, Maryville, and did graduate work 
at the Universities of Iowa and Illinois. 

Mr. King was a Missouri represen- 
tative of the American Book Com- 
pany and had lived in Columbia since 
1934 when he moved there from Pon- 
tiac, Illinois. 

He was a member of the Missouri 
Textbook Men’s Association and the 
National Professional Bookmen’s As- 
sociation. He had only recently been 
elected a vice-president of the Mis- 
souri group. 

He is survived by his wife, one 
daughter, Molly Lynn King, his fa- 
ther, Loren E. King of Trenton and 
one brother, George King of Miami, 
Fla 





LUCILE EDWARDS 

Miss Lucile Edwards, St. Joseph, a 
teacher in the St. Joseph public school 
system for more than 50 years, died 
Feb. 26. 


MRS. JULIA STOKER 

Mrs. Julia Stoker, Lilbourn, died 
Jan. 29. She had taught school in 
Missouri for 38 years. Thirty-three of 
those years she taught in the Lilbourn 
public schools 


MRS. GEORGE JONES 

Mrs. George D. Jones, daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wills of 
St. Charles, died Jan. 29 at the North 
Carolina Hospital in Raleigh, N. C. 
She was 50 years of age. 

Mrs. Jones attended St. Charles 
public schools and graduated at Lin- 
denwood College with honors, special- 
izing in home economics. She received 
a degree at the University of Mis- 
souri and taught home economics in 
Missouri and Illinois highschools for 
several years. Professor and Mrs. 
Jones moved to North Carolina from 
the University of Missouri about six 
years ago. 


WILLIAM C. ETHERIDGE 
William Carlyle Etheridge, profes- 
sor emeritus of field crops, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, died Jan. 7 
at the age of 71. 
Dr. Etheridge came to the Univer- 


1916 and 
the field crops department for 39 years, 
Recognized in the state and the na- 
tion for his research activities, he was 
especially known for the promotion of 
soybeans and lespedeza in Missouri. 


sity of Missouri in served 


CHARLES E. McCLARD 
Charles E. McClard, 51, Admissions 

Counselor for Stephens College, Co- 

lumbia, for the past 11 years, died of 


a heart attack in Afton, Oklahoma 
March 5. 
Mr. McClard was born at Dexter, 


Mo. and had been a resident of Liber- 
ty since 1937. He was principal of the 
Liberty Highschool until 1952. 

He held the bachelor’s degree from 
Southeast State College and the mas- 
ter’s from the University of Missouri 


WILBER F. WILLIAMS 


Wilber F. Williams, superintendent, 
Oregon public schools, died at the 
Community Hospital at Fairfax Mar. 
5. He was 55. 

In addition to his last six years 
spent at Oregon, he had served as su- 
perintendent at Skidmore, Corning, 
Eagleville, Jamesport and Ridgeway. 
Mr. Williams was born at Barnard 
and received a bachelor of science de- 
gree from Northwest State College 
and a master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He was past president 
of the Northwest Missouri Teachers 
Association. 
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Easy to Teach. Teacher's 
page-by-page guidance 


310 WEST POLK STREET 





“A Science-Doing” Series: Fact-finding not 


Kept High by a 


planned activity program that is easy to 


editions 





New 





Grades 1-6 
Walter A. Thurber 


Conservation, Health, and Safety are inte- 
grated throughout with the science program 


offer 


Grades 7, 8, 9 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


Projects Require Only the Commonest Ma- 
terials available to every school and to 
every pupil: such as rocks, tin cans, straws, 
marbles, water, sand, etc. 


OUR ENVIRONMENT 


Revised, 1956, by Paul E. Smith and Gordon Von Hooft 
soth Series under the General Editorship of Paul E. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


x** 


Smith 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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red WILLIAM T. DOHERTY SUPERVISING tions of researc enters ¢ 
irs. William T. Doherty, 69, head of the COMMENCEMENT PLANS ee Cee eee eS lr : _ 


" , a : visits to embassies, e) 
na history department of Southeast Mis- a ae | 
vas a < : ei Senior class sponsors who are re visits to ACEI headquarter 
: souri State College, Cape Girardeau, ‘bl , 1 4 
of : : sponsibie tor supervising commence- visit there will 
died March 4. Death followed an ill- Rae a , , 
F k ment activities may find it very helpful officials of programs 
sss of several weeks 4 : , : 
ae ee _ : to read “Problems of the High School ternationally famed expert 
Doherty, a member of the faculty at . 2 ” 1] 
' les , 1920 2 Commencement” that was written by dren will speak at the 
» college since 1920, was also presi- ; - 4" 
¢ f "a C: Gi d "R : Dr. Irvin F. Coyle, Director of Certit 
ns nt oO 1e ape iraraes itary . . 
ns ya I sirarceau = otar} cation, State Department of Education, KANSAS CITY 
-0- Club. He planned to retire next July. ind which was published on pa 9 of PRINCIPAL 
d . p as published on page oO c 2 
or the April, 1955, issue of this magazine ALS TO VanvVER 
na, WEST WALNUT MANOR Four Kansas City principals w 


INCREASES SALARIES ANNOUNCE FOREIGN Gesignated by the board of ed 


to attend the annual confers 


al one LANGUAGE CONFERENCE the D ee 
Ma ie epartment of Elementary S 


er- The West Walnut school 
he district | has increased its minimum “Foreign Languages and World Principals of the National | cat 
salary from $3,000 to $3,400, according Leadership” will be the theme of the \ssociation held in Denver, Mar 
ym to Superintendent Milton W. Bier- Ninth University of Kentucky Foreign 7-10 Those designated were Mi 
as- baum. Language Conference, to be held on Georgia Bruce, Dr. Glen Hanks, B 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS 1956. Featured will be an Internation 
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nt, The Missouri Association of Teach- : —— IN TALENT SEARCH 
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guages) is Director of the Conference ‘ : 
in the National Science Talent Sears 


State College, April 21. 
irs Mr. and Mrs. Joseph McPhail of 3.000 EXPECTED AT conducted by the National 
u- Bromley, Kent, England, will be the ACEI CONFERENCE Clubs of America 


ig, featured speakers at the luncheon. Mr Richard C. Basinget y ebat 

iy. McPhail is an exchange teacher cur- Three thousand registrants are ex and David Jame Haup, of Mario 

rd rently working at Ferguson, Mo. For pected at the Washington Study Con ville, were chosen from amor 
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T- guage and Literature, Central Missouri 1-6. The conference theme will be an aptitude examination, written re 

nt State College. “Exploring Resources for Work With ports of their science projects 

TS The meeting will begin at 9:30 a.m., Children.” school records and recommendatiot 
according to the president, Sarah The entire Washington area will from their teachers. Only 3,375 
Manley, of Festus. serve as a laboratory, with explora- dents completed entries 
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George Peabody College For Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 8 to August 13, 1956 





First Term: June 8 - July 14 
Second Term: July 9 - August 13 











The educational renaissance ahead will bring an unprecedented demand for ade- 
quately trained teachers and the highest salaries ever paid. Are you prepared to meet 
this demand? 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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through our service. 


HUNDREDS OF EXCELLENT POSITIONS NOW ON FILE 


Over 200 of these in St. Louis District and nearby Illinois. Initial salaries, 
depending on training and experience, range up to $6000—maximums to 
$10,000. NOW is the time to enroll for a better position. We do not 
require an enrollment fee, no expense if you do not accept a position 
Write at once for a “SPECIAL” enrollment form 
and let us help you to Professional and Financial Advancement. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Blvd.—Tel. No. JE-3-6245—St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 











FOR THE BEST TEACHING POSITION IN ILLINOIS 


contact the 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


H UF Member N.A.T.A. 


41 Years’ Placement Service 


Western States, Alaska, Hawaii, Foreign 


Register Now. Opportunities unlimited. 
Grades, High School, College. 
Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 





CLINTON 


Teachers Agency 


Member N.A.T.A. 36th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth St., Clinton, Iowa 





























A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Let Us Help You Advance Professionally 
Fr. L. Black, Manager 
1028 Dierks Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Jith YEAR 
Member NATA 








All France is before you— 
served by the speediest 
and most comfortable railroad 
system on the continent. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me free 
the new illustrated 
booklet ‘‘France."’ 






In addition fast autorail and modern 
motor-coaches run on regular schedules 
selected to give you an intimate 
picture of the French countryside. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY’ 


1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal, 


ees 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. sc-s 


Nome 
Address 
City Stote 






















JACKSON COUNTY 
NEEDS 150 TEACHERS 


School 
County at a recent meeting revealed 


superintendents of Jackson 
need approximately 150 ad- 
ditional teachers for the next 
term, according to county 
tendent H. M. Clements of 
dence. 

The superintendents indicate the 
need outside of Kansas City is for 100 
elementary teachers and 50 highschool 


that they 

S¢ hool 
superin- 
Indepen- 


teachers. 
The starting salaries in 
County range from $3200 to $3500. 


STATE COLLEGE OFFERS 
SUMMER TRAIN TOUR 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College is offering an educational tour 
by train of California and Utah, 
August 9-23. This tour spends four 
days in each of these areas: Los An 
geles, San Francisco, and the Utah 
Parks. In each place trips are made by 
sightseeing buses. Information, includ- 
ing folders may be obtained by writ 
ing G. H. Jamison, Kirksville, Mo. 


GIDEON ANNOUNCES 
NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 
L. B. Hoy, superintendent of the 
Gideon public schools, has announced 
the additions to the faculty as follows 
James Douglas, vocational agricul- 
ture; Darrell Jauch, English; Carolyn 
Phillips, 6th grade; Lucile Richards, 
3rd grade; Dora Mabrey, 4th grade 


NEW TEACHERS 
FOR KANSAS CITY 

The following teachers have been 
elected to positions in the Kansas City 
public school district: 

Mrs. Virginia Ruth Benson, Kansas 
City; Juanita Bradley, Hickman Mills; 
Ruth Marie Brody, Kansas City 
Alexander A. Kulik, Jr., Kansas City 
Vona Jane Stuek, Kansas City; Mary 
Thorp, Kansas City; Shirley Elizabet! 
Thorp, Kansas City; Hugh Glenn El 
erle, Kansas City and Karleen Ready, 


Jac kson 


Kansas City 
SERVES AS CLERK 
FOR 51 YEARS 

Mr. Walter 
County is now 
as clerk of a 
county. 

At the present time he is clerk ol 
the Fairview school. His long service 
has been to this and one other district 


BOARD AND 
PRINCIPALS MEET 
An informal dinner meeting of the 
Hannibal Board of Education and 
school principals was held Feb. 15 
at the Eugene Field school there 
The meeting, attended by all the 
board members and principals in the 
system, discussed current problems in 
the schools. Such was the success of 
the meeting, it was suggested that tt 
become an annual affair. 


Pierce of Franklin 
serving his 5lst year 
school district in this 
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AND 
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ad- FOUNDATION PROGRAM | Sie O( YS VIAG/IUVE QW OO] Omen nen ee ee 
ool Institutions of higher learning are SUMMER SESSION 

m- not to be considered as school dis 

en- tricts and are not eligible to receive 

state aid under Senate Bill No. 3, and 

the House Bill No. 182. 68th General As GRADUATE STUDY with dis- SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 


tinguished faculty. INSTITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 

Biological Sciences 
Physics ; Chemistry 


100 sembly. Requirement that a_ school 
0! listric st levy ss than a $1.00 
district must levy not le than a $1 UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 

more than 1000 outstand- 


ing courses. 


tax rate for school district (Section 
on 2? of Senate Bill No. 3) also would 
prevent state institutions of higher 


learning from being eligible for state LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and Industrial Education 
school money apportionment RESEARCH facilities of Humanities; Speech 
highest quality. and many others 





ur —and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays 





ih, — excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 
& 

ur —fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 

n located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 

ah Science Across the Land, Grade 4, 

" by Victor C. Smith and Barbara Hen- FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 

- derson, J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago, JUNE 11-JULY 14 JULY 16-AUGUST 18 

it 


1956. 224 pages. 

Science Through the Seasons, Grade 
5, by Victor C. Smith and Barbara 
Henderson, J. B. Lippincott Co., Chi 
cago, 1956. 352 pages. 
he Science Beneath the Skies, Grade 6, 
od by Victor C. Smith and Barbara Hen- 


. derson, J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago, | 
i | 50 32 pages | MAS CS ae ated 


vn Exploring Modern Science, second 
is, edition, Grade 7, Victor C. Smith and 
W. E. Jones, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Chicago, 1956. 353 pages. 

Enjoying Modern Science, Grade 8, 
by Victor C. Smith and W. E. Jones, 


ao EXPERIENCES WITH FOODS 


Using Modern Science, second edi 
tion, Grade 9, by Victor C. Smith and 
W. E. Jones, J. P. Lippincott Co., Supervisor of Home Economics 


Chicago, 1956. 654 pages. BY L. BELLE POLLARD Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


' ° 4 ~ . , 
Far and Wide, Grade 5, by Baker, 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session, 625 Johnston Hall 


MAIiMRNRBEA PC BCAAS 1-64, SB tee] ee 








4 Maddux, and Warrin, Rand McNally 
. “*hicago 55. 238 nages a . ‘ . . 
, He Chicago, 1955. 2. 38 pages. Price, This new text on the planning, preparation, and serving 
ste of foods is family-centered in approach. 


Your Science World, Grade 6, by 


de Maker, Maddux and Warrin, Rand 
McNally & Co. Chicago, 1955. 256 Nutrition, intelligent economic purchasing and planning, 
pages. Price, $2.32. and the fundamental principles of cookery are all taught 
Vocational Education and Practical in connection with the 3-meals-a-day plan. 


Arts in the Community School, by, 
n Harold M. Byram and Ralph C. Wen 
ul rich, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
is 1956. 512 pages. Price, $5.50. 

American Government in Today’s 


Simple, interesting style. 


Development in cookbook follows main text—learning 


1 World, highschool, by Robert Rienow, can be applied at once. 
e D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1956 
t yh aves mw», ¢ > . . . 
‘31 pages. Price, $4.20. , Many kodachromes, abundant illustrations. A_ lively 
Statistics for Teachers, revised edi hook : 


tion, guide and workbook, by M. J 
Nelson, E. C. Denny and Arthur P 
é Coladarci, Dryden Press, Inc., New 


d York, 1956. 182 pages. Price, $2.40. ug - Y 
5 Youth Faces American Citizenship, | GINN AND 
t 


Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow 


| | 
é Sayre, J. B. Lippincott Company, Chi 205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
e cago, Ill, 1956. 592 pages. CHICAGO 6 
L = = 











i Living for Young Moderns, by Irene 

f E. McDermott and Florence Williams 

t Nicholas, J. B. Lippincott Co., Chica- | 
go, Ill., 1956. 396 pages 
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THE EDWARDS PRESS 
Osceola, Missouri 





Complete Program for 
Unified Social Studies 


For Primary Grades: THE BILLY 
BOOKS are ideal readiness mate- 
rial 

For Third Grade: WORKING 
TOGETHER tells about the basic 
needs of people and how those 
needs are met. 

For Fourth Grade: EXPLORING 
NEAR AND FAR leads the child 
outward to 6 typical U. S. 
munities, 6 elsewhere in the world. 
For Fifth Grade: EXPLORING 
THE NEW WORLD gives a clear 


interdependence of 


com- 


picture of the 
peoples. 

For Sixth Grade: EXPLORING 
AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


sents other countries in our hemis- 


pre- 


phere 
For Seventh Grade: EXPLORING 
THE OLD WORLD relates our 
origins to life today. 

ask about our new 


TOGETHER WE SING 
graded song-texts 


Follett Publishing Co. 


Missouri Representative: 
HARRY SOPER 
Box 61, Columbia, Missouri 














M.U. TEACHING 

BULLETIN REPRINTED 
“Toward Better Teaching in Col- 

has been reprinted for the sec- 

Missouri 


lege” 
ond time as a University of 
Bulletin. This collection of articles on 
classroom procedure and_ teaching 
values by members of the University 
faculty was first issued in mimeo- 
graphed form as part of the University 
of Missouri-Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching Pro- 
gram. 

Its popularity among teachers in all 
education necessitated its 
reprinting. It contains 14 
articles in 87 pages and is edited by 
Dr. Elmer Ellis, well-known historian 
and president of the University. 

The booklet may be obtained free 
by writing to Mailing Room, Jesse 
Hall, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


To The Classroom 
(from Page 27) 
A single day, even by a 


levels of 


subsequent 


each day. 
trained supervisor, principal, coun- 
selor, or superintendent will not 
suffice unless the regular work is 
done. 

Everyone in position of author- 
ity in schools should doff his cap 
and gown and go forth to fill a 
classroom for fact, 
I will make it even tougher. If 
we who teach must return to col- 


six weeks. In 


lege often, why would not the 
same situation reversed be of great 
beneficial aid to those who teach 
us? 


How I do long to see some 


learned gentlemen long ago lost 
in the great stratosphere of rarified 
thinking in child psychology tak 
a bus load all alone and go to three 
places with forty darlings on 

trip. I'll submit that a motion 
picture of that with sound would 
really be the educational high note 
of the vear if shown at all class 


room teachers’ meetings. Being still 


more radical, let us suggest that 
every college instructor who will 
teach teacher-training courses in 


fill a 


classroom for six weeks during this 


summer school next summei 


term. 
Teacher participation in educa 
tion is right, good, helpful, and 


courageous; but administration 


and college professors taking part 
in classroom teaching would re\ 


olutionize education. 


FTA GROUP SETS UP 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The Arthur Lee Club, a_ future 
teachers organization at Clinton, plans 
to award a $100 scholarship annually 
to a graduating member of the clul 
\ward is to be made on the basis of 
citizenship, 


scholarship, professional 


attitudes and need 
The 32-member organization is 

little more than a year old and is 
affiliated with MSTA and NEA. It 
is an active group on the Clinton high- 
school campus with members visiting 
classes in courses which they plan to 


teach and substituting for teachers i 
half-day 


sessions 





The Arthur Lee Club meets with the Clinton Community Teachers for a pot-luck 
supper. Left to right are the officers of the teachers and future teachers organiza- 


tions: 


Miss Elizabeth Ann Hutcherson, Miss Helen Rogers, Mrs. Guy Sweeton, 


George D. Heltzell, Miss Mary K. Hendrich, Miss Danielle Snow, Miss Jane 
Goodbrake, Miss Marlene Stone and Miss Leona Cooper. 


SCHOO! AND COMMUNITY 
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CLINTON ADOPTS NEW 
PROGRESSIVE SCHEDULE 


Clinton public schools have adopted 
a new salary schedule to increase the 
length of the term, 
increase in teachers’ salar 
qualification 


school provide a 
$600 basic 
education 


expenses for at 


ies, raise the 
standard and allow 
tendance at teachers meetings, accord 


Heltzell. 


awarded 


ing to Superintendent George 
contracts will be 
nine and one-halt 


leachers’ 
minimum of 
months. This is to take care of 
week increase in the school term and 
to allow time for a pre-school work 
shop to discuss plans for the year 

from $3,400 for 


for a 
a one 


Salaries will 
n linimum qualifications to $4,350 for a 
yree plus 14 hours and six 
This 


over last 


range 


master’s deg 
experience represents a 


year in all 


year ‘s 
SOV0 increase 
However, this requires 


Only 


categories. 
service for an extra two weeks 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree will 
be eligible for a contract 

Another innovation is the allowance 
of $40 for attend the 
teachers meeting and a similar allow 


teachers to State 


ance for one other specialized meeting 

Each teacher shall days 
sick leave year, 
portion cumulative to 45 
sick leave shall 
illness of the 
immediate 


receive 10 
with the unused 
Chis 


absence 


each 
days 
apply to any 
teacher or ill 
family 


caused by 
death in the 
teacher 


ness Or 
of the 

All teachers will be 
another 
Clinton for the 
another 


allowed « xXpenses 


to visit school within 100 


miles of purpose of 
work of teacher 


ld 


Same hel 


observing the 


in the 


NEA PUBLISHES 
CITIZENSHIP KIT 
teacher participa 


National Edu 


Com 


lo foster more 
tion in public affairs the 
Association Citizenship 
mittee is offering a free kit on civi 
practices, “A Pocketful of Ideas.” 


Che 14 one page 


cation 


articles in the kit 


give tips on sizing-up candidates and 
methods for teachers to exercise thei 
influence on government at all levels 


obtained from the NEA, 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


It may be 
1201 16th St., 


Reading Workshop Held at Farmington 





Mrs. Opal Wright, director of the 
workshop, calls attention to a reading 
poster, part of the material used in 
the program. 


Primary teachers meet in a discussion 
group to consider reading problems 
particular to their department. Left to 
right: Miss Jeanne Ballew, Miss Vir- 
ginia Dilliard, Miss Delores Bell, Mrs. 
Helen Gordon, Miss Norma Roberts, 
Mrs. Ann Choate, Mrs. Juanita Saff, 
Mrs. Grace Daniels, Mrs. Patricia 
Coghill and Mrs. Elise Bohs. 


Che faculty of Farmington Elemen 


tary schools met in a reading work 
27. The morning sessio1 
reading instruction 


afternoon session was devoted 


shop, Jan. 
discussed general 
and the 
concerned wit! 


to discussion groups 


department problems 

The main topics were determination 
ot the child’s working 
of reading 
ual reading 
difficulties in the 


level, diagnosis 


errors, guidance in individ 
difficulties and remedy ol 


classroon 


reading 


latter part of the afternoon 


faculty met 


In the 
session the agaim as a 
group to hear summaries of the dis 
cussion groups and evaluate the day’s 
work. Mrs. Opal Wright, 


elementary education, directed the 
workshop 


director of 


Intermediate and upper grade teachers 
interrupt their afternoon discussion 
session to pose for a snapshot. Left to 
right standing: Mrs. Anna Brickley, 
Mrs. Lillian Gideon, Gerald Gilman, 
Donald Hopper, Mrs. Mary Lee Pope, 
Mrs. Mildred Lurk, and Mrs. Cecilia 
Gentges; seated: Mrs. Neva Karsch, 
Mrs. Alma Bell, Mrs. Opal Wright, 
Robert Smith, Miss Mary Estes and 
Mrs. Georgia Thurman. 
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sored by 


Association 


Spor 
Your 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


‘Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
; c/o Missouri State 
| Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 
: Cyl. 
! Any drivers under age 25? 


Over 65? 


Body Type 


Date Insurance Expires 


Name 
School 
Address 


- City State 
Tape to Postal Card and Mail | 

: this Coupon NOW! for a 
: Rate Quotation. No Obligation. 








PERMANENT 
and CUMULATIVE 
RECORD FORMS 


Model offers the State Approved 
Cumulative Record forms for Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Form 99 (grades 1-8) and form 
99-A (grades 1-6) are printed on 
heavy white bristol board, size 
844x11”. Form 101 for grades 7 
thru 12 is a folder type of record 
on heavy white bristol, tab-cut in 
three positions similar to a file 
folder. 


Forms 207 and 207S, exclusively 
published by Model, contain perma- 
nent records for grades 1 thru 12 
and are both of the folder type. 
Form 207 is on heavy white bristol 
while form 207S is on heavy buff 
ledger stock, punched for ring or 
post binder. 


Samples upon request. 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Member of N.S.S.I. 














SOUTHWEST BAPTIST 
COLLEGE 


“The Campus of 
Christian Ideals” 
Bolivar, Missouri 


. . . is again offering superior 
advantages to teachers interest- 
ed in summer study. A twelve 
week session beginning May 28 
and closing August 17 is offered. 

It will be possible for a stu- 
dent to earn twelve semester 
hours of college credit during 
the twelve week term. For those 
desiring to earn only six semes- 
ter hours of credit certain ac- 
celerated courses will be offered 
during the first six weeks of the 
session and other accelerated 
courses will be offered during 
the last six weeks. However, 
most courses will run regularly 
through the entire twelve weeks. 

Some high school courses will 
be offered for those who lack 
two or three units of high school 
credit. 

All work is approved by the 
State Department toward a 
sixty-four hour teachers certifi- 
cate. 

Work shops in music, arts, 
crafts, dramatics and recreation 
are being planned. 


Dean Orien B. Hendrex, 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 


























SEND FOR 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 


number circled. 


109. 


Name 


Subject .. 


School Name ............... 





In using the coupon below you may help yourselj 
by printing your name and address, being very car 
ful to show only the address to which you wish the 
If time is important, please, write di- 
When you use the cor 
items, your 


material sent. 
rectly to the advertiser 
venient for ordering 
name will be passed on to the advertisers who will 


coupon several 
send you the material. 


109. Railroads at Work. An illustrated booklet for 


pupils. Sample copy initially. Classroom quantities 
without charge on subsequent request. (Assn 
American R. R.) 

110. Catalog of supplies for handicraft work in 


basketry, beadcraft, block printing, candle-making, 
copper tooling and on through 28 different crafts to 
wooden-ware and wood carving. (American Handi 


craft Co.) 


90. France. This 24 page booklet, in color, with 
its charming cover and inside illustrations by well 
known French artists, as well as beautiful photo 
graphs contains much helpful information on what 
to see and look for in various regions of Francs 
(French National Railroads) 


Complete it 
undergraduate 


94. 1956 Summer Session Bulletin. 
formation concerning graduate and 
courses offered during two sessions as well as special 
recreation program including concerts, plays, lectures, 
etc. (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
\lso special courses offered at Duluth branch.) 


68. Speech Correction Guide. This valuable chart 
helps you give your children a speech survey to check 
articulatory difficulties, such as substitutions, omis- 
sions, and distortions of speech sounds. It gives you 
the words and sentences which you can ask boys and 
girls to repeat, tells you what to listen for, how to 
different fault) 
classroom 


measures for the 
There are suggested 
space is provided for your notes 


take corrective 
“sound” habits. 
speech activities; 
(Webster Publishing Company.) 





SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 


Available in 
school year of 
1955-56 only 


3c is enclosed for each 


110. 90. 94. 68. 


Grade . 
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OAK RIDGE TO HOLD 
SCIENCE INSTITUTES 


Two four-week institutes, one for 
highschool and one for college teach 
ers of the physical sciences will be 
conducted during the summer by the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Phy- 
sics in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Che highschool institute will be held 
June 11-July 6 and the college insti- 
tute will be held July 9-August 3 
There will be no fee and a limited 
number of stipends will be available 
for traveling expenses 
that science 
learned as a 


It will be stressed 


should be taught and 
whole rather than as a series of highly 
specialized and unrelated technologies. 
[he National Science Foundation is 
sponsoring the institute. 

For application blanks write Dr. 
Ralph T. Overman, Chairman, Special 
Training Division, Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies, P. O. Box 
117, Oak Ridge, Tenn 


Reporting Schools 
(from Page 32) 
“pedaguese” of the teaching pro- 
fession. Like medical and engi- 
neering language, it seems to be 
a necessary shortcut in professional 
conversation. I don’t run a blood 
pressure anymore, or at least not 
much of one, when school people 
ask me to lure the public away 
from the comics with reports of 
wonderful projects “aimed at en- 
riching the resources and widening 
the area of experience” or “ongo- 
ing programs of in-service train- 

ing.” 

But, please, please, don’t dish it 
Don’t tell 
“whole 


out to mama that way. 
Mrs. Jones 
child.” It doesn’t mean anything 


about the 


to her when she sees it in print 
even though she has a houseful of 
aggressively whole children. It will 
mean something to her if she is 
told that the good school is respon- 
sible for helping her Johnny get 
over stuttering, learn to swat a 
baseball, tell the truth on the play- 
ground as well as off. 

Don’t try to sell her “enriched 
learning experiences” for the en- 
riched tax dollar you want from 
her. It is Sanskrit to her and she 
is right. It doesn’t mean anything 
except that the writer is lazy, or 
dull, or both. Tell her what the 
kids are doing and why. 


, 


APRIL, 1956 


Schools expect the press to bring 


their educational methods and 
goals to life on paper. Let them 
extracting the 


practice specific 


from the general themselves for 


awhile. 


Centennial Feature 


(from Page 10) 


Group life insurance has been 
available since 1927, group health 


and accident insurance since 1944, 


and automobile coverage — since 
1950. 
Missouri teachers have a_ unique 


benefit in the Bunker Hill Ranch Re- 


sort given to the Association in 1947 


by E. T. Behrens, who desired to fur- 
ther the democratic way of life 
Several thousands of dollars have 


been spent on improvements on build 
ings and grounds of the 2,080 acres 
located in the Ozarks to provide an 
excellent recreation center and meet 
ing place. 

One of the 
education was realized when the As 
Referen 


greatest victories Ior 
sociation championed the 
dums 1 and 2 which were overwhelm 
ingly adopted by the people last Oc 
tober 4. The School Foundation Pro 
gram and the cigarette tax form a 
firm basis for educational progress 
in this state. The Foundation Program 
completely revolutionized the basis for 


the apportionment of state school 
funds making it possible to place 
school financing in this state on a 


budget basis for the first time. Schools 
were receiving about $46,000,000 in 
state funds. With the passage of the 
School Foundation Program the 
state’s share amounts to approximate 
ly $73,000,000. Although the Founda- 
tion Program will be financed at ap 
proximately 74 per cent the first year 
and 86 per cent the second year, con 
siderably more money will have been 
made available to schools. When the 
Legislature has the opportunity to 
finance the Foundation Program in 
full it will mean a better day has 
dawned for Missouri teachers and 
pupils. 

The Association is continuing today 
to accomplish the aims stated way 
back in 1856 through an ever-expand- 
ing program. This brief history of the 
Association has only touched upon 
some of the major tangible projects 
of the Association, showing how as 
the Association has grown, Missouri 
education has grown; how as teachers 
have needed help, it has given help; 
how, then, it has met the needs of 
education. One hundred years of such 
accomplishment is a wonderful record. 
And there is no sign that members 
will not be able to continue to be 
proud of their organization, the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, for 
another century. 





TIME TO START THINKING 
ABOUT... 





& HIGH SCHOOL 


—— 


Plan now for next September. Write for 
our FREE CATALOG of over 270 titles. There's 
one to fit your text. 
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JUNE, 1957 


The Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri is offering a tour of about 7 weeks 


_| Europe—Holy Land Tour 


to Europe visiting England, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, France at a cost of 
about $800 from New York. 


| 

| An exten- 
| sion of 2 weeks to the Holy 
| 


Land, 
Egypt, and Greece will also be offered. 
Reservations should be made by No- 
| vember, 1956. 


| Write G. H. Jamison, Kirksville, 
for present plans. 


FREE FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and 
Lay Meetings: 

A State, A People and 

Their Schools 

Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 

Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 

Assignment Tomorrow 

The Drop Out 
For Senior Highschool 
Students: 

Teacher Recruitment 
| | Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 
Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 

FILM DEPARTMENT 


Missouri State Teachers 
cael 


Columbia, Missouri 
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EDITORIAL 


The Best Isn’t Enough 


N or before April 15 most of the teachers in 
this state will be given their contracts for next 
year. An important part of the contract is the salary 


stipulation. 


Most people recognize the situation in which the 


employer and employee find themselves. 


Generally speaking the teacher is underpaid, and 
the board of education finds its estimated financial 
receipts too small to meet as fully as it should the 


financial responsibility of the school district. 


We hope that it can never be truthfully said that 
any district failed to pay its teachers every cent that 


it could reasonably be expected to. 


Superintendents and school board members should 
realize Missouri is faced with a greater shortage of 
qualified teachers than was the case even during 
World War II. Studies in which your Missouri State 
Teachers Association has participated indicate with- 
out exception that low salary is the greatest single 
factor contributing to the teacher shortage. Low 
salary keeps promising youth from entering. It 
prompts teachers to accept better paying positions 
outside the profession, and Missouri's low average 
salary encourages new teachers to begin their serv- 
ices elsewhere and experienced teachers also to cross 


state lines. 


This year the average annual salary for all Mis 
souri teachers including principals and supervisors 
is estimated at $3,500. For the nation it was $4,100. 
The highest in the nation is New York with $5,250. 
The lowest is Arkansas with $2,310. Averages for 
states bordering Missouri are: Towa, $3,446; Nebraska, 
$2,950: Kansas, $3,625; Oklahoma, $3,650; Arkansas, 
$2,310; Tennessee, $3,200; Kentucky, $2,600 and 


Illinois, $4,700. 


State aid increased from $46,700,000 in 1954-55 to 
about $54,000,000 in 1955-56 for a gain of $7,300,000. 
This represented a payment of about 74 per cent 
of the Foundation Program entitlements. Funds 
from collection of the cigarette tax for only two 
months were included in this year’s state apportion 
ment. Next vear we should have the additional in 


come represented by a full year’s collection. 


It is estimated, based on last year’s rate of state 
income, sufficient funds will be available to pay 86 
per cent of the Foundation entitlements for the 
school year 1956-57, and if income continues at the 
present rate an even larger per cent could be paid, 
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Information furnished the Research Division by 


City Superintendents indicates that teachers’ salaries 


lor 1956-57 will be increased in a great majority of 


districts. Two hundred and ten districts reported 
anticipated salary increases while only 18 reported 
no anticipated increase. Anticipated increases of 
$200 and $300 per year are most common. 


Districts reported anticipated increases in th 


average salary of teachers as follows: 5, $50; 30, $100; 


23, $150; 58, $200; 52, 3300; 24, 3400; 10, 9500; 


$600; 3, $700; and 1, $800. 


t’ 


Now is the time to boost salary schedules every 
penny the budget will stand. For a board of edu 
cation to hold in its balance funds that can safely 
be used for teachers’ salaries during these crucial days 
is unthinkable and unwarranted. 

Reliable surveys indicate citizens are willing to 
increase taxes if the money is used to boost teachers’ 
salaries. Missouri voters did just that last October 4 
when they approved the cigarette tax. Lay support 
will be discouraged and disillusioned if it can’t see 
marked improvement in pay for teachers of this 
State. 

\n individual must save and manage his funds 
for a “rainy day” for he knows the laws of life 
There comes a time when his earning power dé 
clines and ceases. This isn’t true in the case of a 
school district. It is a service unit and each su 
ceeding year will probably see it receive more, not 
less, funds for educational purposes. 

For the school year ending June 30, 1954 Missouri 
schools had in the teacher and incidental funds a 
balance of $38,312,347. Now, balances are necessary 
in order to tide districts over the beginning months 
of the fiscal year when state funds and local tax 
receipts are not coming in. We think it is in the 
best interest of the youth of Missouri for each district 
to examine its balance and maintain only an amount 
sufficient to make its fiscal operations sound. Huge 
balances held by a board for that “rainy day” are a 
deterrent to state support. Members of the General 
\ssembly receive, and rightly so, the annual report 
of our public schools. Unnecessarily large balances 
give a false impression to legislators of the financial 
strength of schools. They look at the balances and 


sav, why don’t they use some of this. 


We hope administrators and school boards will 
do the best job ever in seeing that qualified teachers 


receive as much in salary as is possible. 
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Summer School Offers Unusual Opportunities 
For Your Educational Advancement 


Special Features Provide: 


WORKSHOPS -- CLINICS -- CONFERENCES -- EXHIBITS 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF YOUR CHOICE 


1956 1956 1956 
Short Summer Fall 
Spring Quarter Quarter 
Term Opens Opens Opens 
The Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
President Walter H. Ryle April 16 June 4 Sept. 4 
Kirksville 
The Southeast Missouri State College April 4 May 28 May 28 Sept. 3 
President W. W. Parker to — 29 
Cape Girardeau ang 
The Central Missouri State College June 4 July 30 Sept. 10 
President George W. Diemer (First (Second 
Summer Summer 
Warrensburg Term) Term) 
The Southwest Missouri State College 
President Roy Ellis April 16 May 31 Sept. 4 


Springfield 


The Northwest Missouri State College 
President J. W. Jones June 2 Sept. 5 


Maryville (Semester Basis) 




















$5,000.00 For Medical Expenses! 


t Think of 9& . . . the new MAJOR MEDICAL coverage will 
pay up to $5,000.00 for medical expenses on each and every sickness or accident 


... NO LIMIT... on individual items of expenses! (Descriptive brochure in Feb- 


ruary issue of “School and Community”) 


Every day our members are being faced with enormous medical bills which take 
years to pay. By adding MAJOR MEDICAL coverage our members can be assured of 
every modern treatment . . . without a shattering debt. 


Pere’s Hou .. . simply ask to have the new MAJOR MEDICAL coverage 
added to your MSTA Group Accident and Sickness Insurance. Use the coupon below. 


If 50% of all direct paying group members enroll before April 15th, 
Note all those applying will be accepted without evidence of insurability 
—otherwise evidence of insurability will be required. Coverage will 


become effective as soon as minimum enrollment is reached. 


Semi-annual Premium 
For Direct Payment Plan 


MEMBER 
dt costs MEMBER and SPOUSE 
so. Cittle MEMBER, SPOUSE and ALL CHILDREN 
MEMBER and ALL CHILDREN 


Clip and mail to Mr. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Building, Columbia, Missouri 


I want the $5,000.00 MAJOR MEDICAL added to my MSTA Group 
Accident and Sickness Insurance. 


[ ] Send me full information about the new MAJOR MEDICAL coverage. 


Address 





Tanossty ‘694 , 
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